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HE German offensive against the Russians is 
developing on extremely interesting lines. 
Having cleared the greater part of Galicia— 
though by no means the whole as yet—the main Austro- 
German armies appear to be turning northwards in a 
drive which, if it were successful, would penetrate Poland 
far to the east of Warsaw and make the continued 
occupation of that city by the Russians impossible. It 
may be that this advance is only a precautionary move- 
ment designed to make the enemy’s lines of communica- 
tion through Galicia doubly secure whilst the south- 
eastern operations are being carried to their logical 
conclusion ; but the forces that are being employed 
appear to be too strong to admit of this explanation. 
In that case the new drive must be regarded as an 
alternative to the expected frontal attack on Warsaw 
and as a decisive movement which, by its success or 
failure, will determine the result of this year’s campaign 
as far as the Russians are concerned. There are solid 
grounds for hoping that it may fail. The Austro- 
German advance will have to be made across a wide 
stretch of country with few good roads and no railways 
at all, the conditions thus affording no parallel with 
those of the recent Galician campaign. In any case it 
would appear now to be probable that we need expect 
no very great transference of German troops from East 
to West in the early future. The bulk of the enemy’s 
forces will remain for some time to come in the quarter 
where there is the best chance of their being able to 
achieve substantial results. 


* * * 


The report published on Wednesday of the advance 
made by the Allied forces in the Gallipoli Peninsula is 
one of the first satisfactory pieces of news which we have 





































had for a long time. In gaining 1,000 yards our men 
accomplished not less, but more, than the Commander-in- 
Chief expected. This may, of course, be treated as 
evidence of unduly modest expectations, but we prefer 
to regard it as indicating that Sir Ian Hamilton has 
now taken the full measure of his task and knows just 
what is necessary to accomplish it. Moreover, 1,000 
yards, little as it sounds, is at the Dardanelles a very 
appreciable fraction of the whole journey. The Allied 
troops are only about eight miles from Maidos, and an 
advance of less than half that distance would enable 
them to dominate the Straits right up to the Narrows. 
The position does not offer any immediate hope of a 
decisive issue, assuming that the factors on both sides 
remain as they are. But there is an element of uncer- 
tainty here which is entirely absent in other quarters. 
The strain upon the resources of the Turks, both in men 
and in munitions, is very severe, and at any time they 
may approach the end of those resources. No data are 
available on which to base any confident anticipation, 
but it is well to bear in mind that it is a game for a very 
high stake and a game in which the chances may turn 
definitely in our favour at almost any moment. Many 
people appear to be still regretting that these operations 
were ever undertaken. To us they seem one of the few 
redeeming features in our conduct of the war up to the 
present. We can perceive no likelihood of the Allies 
suffering from an excess of enterprise on the part of their 
higher command. 
* * * 


In the Balkans diplomacy seems to be making little 
if any progress. The present position, it would appear, 
is that Roumania is negotiating with one side, Bulgaria 
with both sides, and Greece, at the moment, with neither 
side. Roumania is understood to be trying to obtain 
from Russia some concessions in Bessarabia, where, of 
course, there is a large Roumanian element. Russia is 
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naturally disinclined to yield territory, especially as it 
would mean cutting her off altogether from the River 
Danube. The Bulgarians are understood to be trying to 
get Adrianople from the Turks and Macedonia from the 
Allies, and to be balancing one against the other. Greece 
is marking time pending the recovery of the King and 
the return of M. Venizelos. Whether the Young Turks 
would dare to give up Adrianople without fighting is at 
least doubtful. The recovery of Adrianople is almost 
the one achievement to which they can point, and its 
recession to Bulgaria would be a very bitter pill to the 
Turkish Nationalists. On the other side, Servia is under- 
stood to be just as unwilling to give up Monastir. The 
attacks from Bulgarian comitajis with which the Ser- 
vians have had to put up during the present war have 
not tended to improve the feeling between the two 
countries. Servia may feel also that the entrance of 
Italy into the war on the side of the Allies makes her 
own prospects in Bosnia and Dalmatia rather less secure 
than they seemed six months ago. Moreover, harvest 
time is coming in Roumania and Bulgaria, and since 
both are mainly agricultural countries, they have very 
pressing economic reasons against going to war until 
their harvest is gathered. 


* * * 


It is to be feared that the rumours which have been 
set about on “ semi-official ’’ authority to the effect that 
Germany intends to give a “favourable” reply to 
President Wilson’s last Note regarding submarine 
warfare have little real foundation. Diplomatic docu- 
ments are generally capable of a number of different 
interpretations, and it looks as if the German Govern- 
ment were endeavouring to produce an atmosphere 
in which valueless phrases would be interpreted as 
substantial concessions. As things stand we cannot see 
the smallest likelihood of Germany being willing to bring 
her submarine campaign into line with the rules of 
international law, or, indeed, to modify it in any of its 
essential features. That she would gain in the long run 
by doing so is certain, but it would be gain of a sort 
which German statesmen do not recognise. The sinking 
of the Leyland liner on Monday does not appear to 
have involved any infraction of the laws of war, but 
as several American lives happen to have been lost, the 
incident will probably have an effect in reminding the 
American public of the realities of the submarine 
campaign, and thus diminishing the power of persuasive 
phrases. In that case President Wilson’s choice between 
action and surrender will probably be considerably 
accentuated by the delivery of the German Note. 


* * Oo” 


We cannot pretend to feel very enthusiastic about the 
National Registration Bill. Theoretically, the plan is 
excellent ; actually, it will probably be found to be 
unworkable. There is, of course, no serious difficulty 
about compiling the Register. It will involve an immense 
amount of labour, but no doubt it can be completed by 
the end of the summer ; and as the work is to be carried 
out by the existing staffs of the local authorities, under 
the supervision of the Local Government Board, there 
is fortunately no question of the diversion into this 





channel of energies which would otherwise be making a 
more direct and useful contribution to the prosecution 
ofthe war. The real difficulty will arise at a later stage. 
It is one thing to compile a Register, quite another thing 
to utilise it; and when Mr. Long’s Register is compiled 
it will prove, we are convinced, to be merely a white 
elephant. _It will consist of well over 25,000,000 names ; 
and some faint idea of what that means may perhaps be 
grasped by anyone who has ever had first-hand 
experience of the mere technical and mechanical diffi- 
culties of handling a card catalogue of even 25,000 
names. We do not know whether any attempt will be 
made to combine the whole 25,000,000 cards in a single 
central catalogue, or whether separate Registers will be 
maintained in every district. But in either case it will 
not be possible to secure within a reasonable time the 
combination of central and local knowledge that will be 
necessary for handling it. We are told that the object 
of the Register is to enable the Government to allot 
to every man and woman the task for which he or she 
is best fitted or most needed. If any attempt is ever made 
—which we doubt—to use it for such a purpose before 
some years have been devoted to the training of the 
staff, the detailed revision of the entries, and the 
evolution of the necessary technique, the result, we 
venture to predict, will only be chaos. 


* * * 


The difficulties due to the mere magnitude of the 
numbers involved are very great, but on top of these 
there is the consideration that the information con- 
tained in this enormous catalogue will have been recorded 
by’ 25,000,000 separate individuals. We are, most of us, 
to be trusted to state our names and addresses correctly, 
and sometimes even our ages, but when it comes to 
describing the nature of our employer’s business the 
personal equation begins to come in to confuse and 
harass the Registrar. And as for the information given 
in reply to the most important question of all (namely, 
what other kinds of works we are willing and consider 
ourselves qualified to perform), it will certainly be com- 
pletely worthless until each one of the 25,000,000 
answers has been separately investigated by a skilled 
member of the registration staff. Many of the answers 
will, of course, be models of precision—but no one will 
know which. The competent will be swamped by the 
incompetent. It may be argued that willingness to 
serve will at least be indicated, but such willingness 
is practically universal. What the Government wants 
to know is where to find men or women capable of doing 
this or that particular piece of work, but all it will get 
from searching the Register will be an embarrassingly 
long list of the names of people who think they might 
like to do work of that nature. Some Government 
departments may make a loyal attempt to use the 
Register, but we do not think they will try twice. 


* * ok 


The only purpose for which the Register may possibly 
be of real use is to obtain some quite simple piece of 
information, such as how many unmarried men between 
certain age limits are still available for military service, 
and where they are to be found. We should all of us 
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like to have that information, and the Government 
certainly ought to have it. A complete register of 
certain types of skilled workmen would also be most 
valuable, but it would have to be compiled on lines 
very different faom the wholesale methods of the 
National Registration Bill. To what conceivable use 
can a register of upwards of ten million unskilled 
women be put? It is impossible that the Government 
and its advisers should not be aware of all this, and we 
can therefore only conclude that the whole scheme is 
an elaborate fraud, designed mainly to create an im- 
pression, and to appear to satisfy the Utopian demand 
that the nation ought instantly to be “ organised from top 
to bottom.” If it were really calculated to increase 
public confidence in the Government, there might be 
something to be said even for so great and otherwise 
useless an expenditure of labour, but the ultimate effect 
seems likely to be in the opposite direction. For the 
moment we shall be all very busy giving and taking 
names, but in six months’ time there will be millions of 
people who, finding that no advantage has been taken of 
their patriotic offers of service, will conclude—and justly, 
since their offers were invited—that the Government has 
failed to organise its resources and that the affairs of 
the nation are in a greater muddle than ever. 


* * * 


In the course of the debate on the Munitions Bill on 
Monday Mr. Snowden stated that, in spite of all that has 
been said regarding our shortage of heavy guns and 
ammunition, the resources of the Arsenal at Woolwich 
have never been fully employed. In support of this 
statement he adduced evidence showing that large shell- 
making machinery has been worked only on a single 
shift during the whole of the war, that many of the 
workmen have been on short time for months, and that 
orders which have usually been executed there have 
lately been placed with private firms. The facts appear 
to be indisputable, yet no explanation of them was 
offered. On the face of it it is difficult to believe that they 
cannot be explained, but after the revelations of muddle 
that we have had, especially the apparently unconscious 
revelations made in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the 
introduction of the Munitions Bill, we cannot be sure that 
Mr. Snowden is not on the track of yet another egregious 
blunder. In any case we hope that he and Mr. Crooks 
will pursue the matter until Mr. Tennant or Mr. Lloyd 
George condescends to explain. It is becoming more 
and more clear that, unless the House of Commons puts 
the Coalition Government on its defence and keeps it 
there, we shall not secure the necessary efficiency and 
continuous energy in high places. The policy of the 
“ free hand,” in so far as it means an absence of criticism, 
has been shown to be a disastrous mistake, and there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the new Govern- 
ment is in this respect different from the old. 

¥* * * 

At the eleventh hour, against the most stubborn 
Opposition of the coal-owners, and by the narrow majority 
of 128 to 112 among the delegates of the coal-miners, the 
Government has averted a stoppage of work in the South 
Wales coalfield that would have been calamitous. Work 


is to be carried on by day-to-day contracts, whilst the 
parties next week haggle out the details of a general 
settlement upon the lines laid down by the Board of 
Trade after prolonged negotiations with both sides. 
Substantially the men have won their case, in getting 
not only minor advantages for night-shift men, surface 
men, and hauliers, but also a general revision of 
the old settlement which the employers absolutely 
refused, and the abolition of any maximum for 
future percentage additions to the new standard 
of 1915. But it has been a near thing, and only 
Mr. Runciman knows how severely both sides had to be 
spoken to, and what threats of unprecedented Govern- 
ment action he had last Wednesday to use to the coal- 
owners. Both parties were full of patriotism, yet neither 
saw anything patriotic in yielding to the other a larger 
share of the common product. Having narrowly 
escaped a serious reduction of output, the Home Secre- 
tary and the Minister for Munitions will expatiate 
next Wednesday to a specially summoned meeting of 
two thousand representatives of every district and every 
pit, owners and workmen, on the supreme need of 
actually increasing the aggregate coal output by at least 
15 per cent. There has been no analogous difficulty on 
the railways under Government control. The situation 
ought to bring home to the Government, if not to the 
nation, the importance of no longer leaving the direction 
of the nation’s coal supply in private profit-making 
hands. 
* ** * 

The Government War Pensions Bill is wholly unsatis- 
factory. Its proposal to erect into the supreme autho- 
rity (not amenable to Cabinet direction or Parliamentary 
control) a committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund will 
be widely distasteful. The proposed representation of 
labour and of women on the new body is of the scantiest. 
The whole organised manual working class may be 
expected to pronounce against the scheme. Moreover, 
the County and Borough Councils, which have already 
their Old Age Pension committees, ought to be used as 
the local authorities, instead of setting up new com- 
mittees, of the most weird constitution, in every locality. 
The new central authority will not only decide whether 
or not a pension shall be paid, but also by how much it 
shall be supplemented. Mr. Hayes Fisher was mys- 
terious as to the source of the funds for such supple- 
ments, and expressed hopes of getting them otherwise 
than by taxation. In the Lobby it was rumoured that 
a raid was to be made, to the extent of two or three 
millions, on the Prince of Wales’s Fund. We cannot 
believe that this is intended. Any such diversion of 
funds subscribed for the relief of distress would be a 
scandalous breach of trust, amounting practically to 
malversation. Mr. Hayes Fisher expressly declared 
that, failing help from voluntary sources, public funds 
would have to be found. Such being the case, any 
diversion of money from the National Relief Fund to 
war pensions would be not to relieve distress, but to 
relieve the Exchequer. We hope that H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales will peremptorily stop any such 
mischievous project, if it is true that Mr. McKenna 
entertains it. 
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IF PEACE WERE MADE SOON 


ERMANY and Austria-Hungary are never likely 
(5 to have a more favourable moment for making 
peace than during the next three months, 
while they have not yet exhausted the advantage which 
greater military preparedness gave them, while they 
occupy territories in which all their original opponents 
are vitally interested, and while the desire to avoid 
another winter campaign must weigh heavily on all who 
experienced the rigours of the last. German peace-talk 
will probably remain elusive and unofficial so long as 
any Hohenzollern or Hapsburg territory remains in 
enemy occupation. But the expulsion of the Russians 
from Galicia will satisfy this preliminary. The tiny 
corner of Alsace which the French hold scarcely 
matters, and the discreet Italian advances show no sign 
of swallowing much more than was offered to Italy 
through Prince Biilow. We may expect, therefore, before 
long to see the enemy Governments set all possible 
machinery in motion with a view to creating a peace 
atmosphere. 

Any overtures that they make will, of course, be 
accompanied by hard blows, especially at the expense 
of Russia, and possibly at that of Serbia or Italy. The 
impression, which it is sought to create, must still be 
that the Central Empires are invincible, and that further 
war will only punish those who persist in it. But there 
will also be an elaborate attempt to exploit pacific 
tendencies in the different Allied countries. In Russia 
the peacemakers will rely on the strong pro-German 
element at the Court. In France they will make 
approaches through the Socialists, and will probably 
find some German Socialists ready to serve in this 
enterprise, as they were to serve in a similar enterprise 
in Belgium last autumn. (We hasten to add that we 
do not think the recent discussion of peace terms in 
V orwarts, for which that journal has been suppressed, is 
open to this sort of interpretation. V orwdrts has through- 
out the war set an example of sincerity and independence 
which precludes any likelihood of its being used as an 
amenable instrument of the German Government.) In 
England the appeal will be to both our chief pacifist 
instincts, the religious and the commercial; and it will 
be made, perhaps, most actively through American 
channels. In Italy the Catholic and reactionary in- 
fluences, which nearly staved off war, might be expected, 
after the first war-enthusiasm has cooled, to resume their 
working on Germany’s behalf. Everywhere the cue 
will be to represent Germany as at once victorious and 
reasonable, as the one Power with strength enough to 
win the war, and with magnanimity enough to desire 
it to be ended on terms of compromise. 

As this idea can be given very attractive forms, and 
as far as possible will be given forms disguising its 
German official origin, it is as well to ask oneself what a 
peace concluded at this time could amount to. Consider, 
first, the position as it would confront the negotiators. 
On the one hand, the Allies have (or will soon have) been 
swept off all German or Austrian ground, with negligible 
exceptions. On the other hand, the armies of the 
Central Powers hold virtually the whole of Belgium; a 
large, and commercially most important, strip of 





France ; the bulk (perhaps by September it may be 
the whole) of Russian Poland, large strips of Lithuania 
and Courland (including Libau), and probably extra 
bits of Russia in the near future all along the east 
frontiers of Galicia. Though they. hold no British 
territory, their occupation of Belgium puts as much 
pressure on this country as if they did. Moreover, 
Constantinople is still uncaptured, and, consequently, 
when winter returns, the enemy may hope once more 
to subject the huge Russian Empire to an almost 
complete siege during the months in which Archangel 
and Vladivostok are frozen. Obviously, when the 
negotiators began to recognise these facts, they would 
see that the Central Empires had a great deal to give 
away and the Allies almost nothing. The seizure 
of some of her colonies and the maritime pressure of the 
British Navy on her commerce are the only outstanding 
points at which Germany experiences loss, other than 
the loss incidental to all belligerency. The margin “ on 
points” is at present so heavily in her favour that 
she could make quite handsome-looking diplomatic con- 
cessions, and yet emerge from the war not only un- 
penalised for her orginal aggression and subsequent 
barbarities, but far stronger in relation to the rest of 
Europe than she was before—indeed, with its eventual 
hegemony practically won. 

It is idle to speculate just what the terms would be. 
But evidently no indemnity would be forthcoming from 
the Central Powers, and even if they retroceded all 
Belgium to King Albert, as we should be in honour 
bound to insist, the cost of making good the havoc 
wrought there would fall upon us, while the French and 
Russians would bear the heavy cost of that wrought in 
their territories. The Balkan questions, even if no 
territory passed, would all be solved in an Austro- 
yerman sense. Serbia would, in the light of her 
experience, have no alternative but to enter the Austro- 
German orbit. The other Balkan States would follow 
suit in varying degrees. Turkey would become-—-or con- 
tinue to be—a German Egypt. The enormous German 
fleet, intact and with no loss even of prestige, would 
remain in the Kaiser's hands, as an advantageous 
starting-point for fresh Anglo-German naval rivalry. 
Such conclusions may be fixed with some certainty, 
and beside them more doubtful points—whether Germany 
would conceivably give France Metz in exchange for 
Luxemburg, whether she wants Libau and a piece of 
the Baltic provinces, whether she would make any deal 
with Russia over the exit of the Black Sea, or what 
would be the Austro-German policy in regard to Poland 
—may be left out of account as not affecting the main 
results. 

Now these results would be two—a great strengthening 
of militarism throughout the world and a great 
strengthening of Germany. Militarism would be 
strengthened, because it would have proved a tre- 
mendous success. The Central Empires, vastly inferior 
to their adversaries in wealth and population, and 
certainly not their superiors in traditional race-bravery, 
would have won in virtue of a single quality—readiness 
for war. To the striking demonstration already given 
of the big gains, which such readiness makes possible 
at the beginning of a conflict, would be added a no less 
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striking demonstration of the impossibility of recovering 
them. On paper the Allies are, of course, strong 
enough to recover all that they have lost. If, never- 
theless, in practice—through the limits to human 
endurance, the impatience of democracies, or the in- 
sensate follies of newspaper government—they failed to 
do so, the moral for every country that cares to keep 
its independence would be (since victory at the outset 
had been shown synonymous with final victory) to 
cultivate an instant readiness for war beyond even what 
Germany has done. Under this impulse future arma- 
ments would far outstrip past. The main, if not the 
whole, burden of questioning and resisting the world 
supremacy of Germany would fall on Great Britain. 
On that object the whole of our national energies 
would of sheer necessity have to be concentrated. With a 
War Debt the highest in the world, and the indemnifying 
of Belgium added to it, we should be driven to institute 
conscription, and at the same time to face a costlier 
naval rivalry than ever. The United States would, at 
its peril, refrain from doing likewise. Further, since 
militarism had shown itself so much more efficient 
under a bureaucratic despotism than under systems of 
political liberty, there would be a heavy and rapid 
slump in the latter—perhaps their disappearance. 

The enhanced prestige of Germany would be a 
parallel development. Our failure to carry our Conti- 
nental Allies through to victory would have made it 
difficult for us to get or keep any future Allies on the 
Continent. Russia would revert to the old Three 
Emperors’ Alliance, France and Italy would fall in 
behind it, or drop out of the running altogether. The 
German aim—to unite the Continent under one hege- 
mony—would within a few years be achieved, and a 
hegemony with such resources would have no difficulty 
in building our Navy out of the water and reducing 
us to the common subjection. To hope that we might 
yet be saved by the New World’s redressing the balance 
of the old would be to credit the New World with a fore- 
sight in foreign affairs which it has so far shown no 
signs of possessing. 

These conclusions, unwelcome as they are, regarding 
the effect of any peace that might be concluded in the 
near future seem to be irresistible. We can see only 
one possibility, and that admittedly remote, by which 
they might be modified. If all the Powers, including 
Germany, would consent as part of the terms of peace 
to the establishment of some definite supernational 
authority able to give to every State reasonable security 
in future against the actual or hypothetical aggressive 
designs of its neighbours, then we might conclude peace 
to-morrow. But is the creation of such an authority 
really possible ? And if it is, is there any chance of a 
victorious Germany—which, be it always remembered, 
is what she is at present—consenting to any such pro- 
position ? The answer to the first question may be, we 
believe, in the affirmative; but that is a problem to 
which we shall return. The answer to the second is, we 
fear, more certainly in the negative ; and if that is the 
case, and as long as it is the case, it is difficult to think 
that peace with an unbeaten enemy would be other 
than a disastrous blunder, whether from the pacifist or 
the patriotic point of view. 


SHELLS AND THE STANDARD 


RATE 


EFORE this appears in print the Munitions Bill 
B will be law, and its amendment past praying for. 
It now becomes the duty of all good citizens, 
from Trade Unionists to journalists, to make it work 
smoothly and efficiently, and to co-operate with Mr. 
Lloyd George and his new department to secure the 
utmost possible increase of output. The Munitions of 
War Act, it is not amiss to remember, gives us of itself 
not a single additional shell. Its seventeen sections and 
its two separate schedules do not make available a 
single additional machine. Its whole efficacy will 
depend on how it affects the minds of men, and more will 
turn on the manner in which the new powers are used by 
the Government than upon the exact wording of the 
sections. What is indispensable is widespread zeal, and 
zeal simply cannot be got by coercion. 

We see dangers ahead which nothing but skilful and 
absolutely evenhanded administration can avert. The 
great mass of workmen have so far acquiesced, loyally 
enough, in the enforced sacrifice of safeguards on which 
they set store, upon the understanding that a limitation 
would be put on the profits of their employers. But 
Part I. of the Act, which takes away the right to strike 
and creates a whole array of new crimes, applies to all 
labour upon articles “ for use in war,” or on the machines 
for making such articles ; whereas, the section limiting 
employers’ profits will only apply to the owners of the 
works that the Government may declare to be “ con- 
trolled establishments.” It is already beginning to be 
said that there is no intention to have more than a few 
“controlled establishments,” and great companies 
manufacturing munitions have promptly protested 
against being included. If this is the intention of the 
Munitions Department, there will be several hundreds 
of thousands of workers in the war trades who will feel 
that they have been deprived of their legal rights to 
press for higher wages, whilst no limit has beeri put to the 
notoriously swollen profits of their employers. This will 
not make, to put it mildly, for the greatest possible 
output. It may be, however, that the Government 
intends substantially to keep faith with the munition 
workers outside the “controlled establishments’ by 
taking, in the Budget believed to be near at hand, 
50 per cent. of all business profits in excess of the 
average of the years immediately preceding the war— 
a project which has many advantages. But even if all 
suspicion of financial unfairness is removed, it will be 
of the utmost importance to ensure prompt and ready 
treatment, for small grievances as well as great, by the 
arbitration tribunals that the Government has thought 
it necessary to impose on industry. It is the small 
differences, the petty changes in workshop routine per- 
emptorily introduced without consultation or explana- 
tion, the exercise by an employer of what seems arbitrary 
caprice affecting the men’s lives, that incense the 
workmen and arouse a sullen resentment of injustice, 
much more than the deliberately concerted movements 
of wages that affect a whole district. If there are to be 
no “shop strikes,” no impulsive “ downing” of tools, 
and no capricious throwing up of employment, the 
arbitration machinery must contrive to work quickly, 
and even eagerly, in quite small quarrels—or there will 
be the discontent that affects output. The statutory 
prohibition of reductions of rates of wages without the 
consent of the Government applies only to the “ con- 
trolled establishments.”” There is nothing in the Act 
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to prevent any other employer, now that his workers 
are forbidden to strike, from quietly, and even surrep- 
titiously, reducing the piecework rates when he finds the 
men or women increasing their output. Mr. Lloyd 
George knows now how often this is done. And if 
the workers find, as they will find, that they have 
lost the power to strike, and yet cannot get their 
grievances redressed because Sir George Askwith is 
too busy to attend to minor troubles, they will not 
long remain in the state of mind which is indispensable 
to our needs. What is required, as some of the very 
experienced officials of the Munitions Department will 
doubtless remember, is not, as heretofore, the avoidance 
of any considerable overt labour rebellions, but, what is 
much more difficult, the maintenance of such a state of 
mind among the whole mass of manual workers that 
they will zealously increase output. 

To get the necessary shells, afd to get them quickly, 
must, however, now be left to Mr. Lloyd George. What 
the Trade Union leaders—and those employers or 
economists of good will who may be disposed to help 
them—ought to set themselves to consider is how to 
ensure that the sacrifice of safeguards to which the 
workmen have consented shall be made good when the 
emergency is over. The Act provides that the pro- 
hibition of strikes in all works on war stores and the 
exceptional subjection of the “controlled establish- 
ments ”’ are to last as long as the Minister for Munitions ; 
and he is to exist, as at present arranged, for one year 
after the end of the war—the period of the workmen’s 
sacrifice being thus quite characteristically prolonged for 
a year more than our national emergency can possibly 
require! What is given to the workmen by way of 
assurance of reinstatement is (a) a verbal promise by the 
Home Secretary that after the war the whole position 
is to revert to the status quo ante bellum ; and (b) a section 
in the Act declaring that the employers (in the “ con- 
trolled establishments ’’ only) “ shall be deemed to have 
entered into an undertaking ” that no departure from 
the practice prior to the war should continue after its 
termination, or prejudice the workmen afterwards. We 
need not enter into the question of how far the em- 
ployers’ loyalty in carrying out the “ undertaking ” 
which has thus been imposed upon some among them 
may safely be relied upon. In many establishments, 
and as regards many departures from practice, the Trade 
Union rules may doubtless be revived. How far, and 
for how long, they can then be enforced will depend, as 
heretofore, partly on the extent to which they are 
reasonable and appropriate, and partly on the strength 
of the Union, which will—to say the least—not be likely 
to be the same after the war. But it would be wise for 
Trade Unionists to face the fact that, in some cases at 
any rate, Humpty Dumpty simply cannot be set again 
on the wall. The whole organisation of the workshop 
will have changed. ' 

It is especially in the engineering industry that the 
summary suppression of existing rules and workshop 
customs will be insisted on, on the plea that they 
militate against the utmost possible output, and it is 
exactly in this industry that in our judgment the Trade 
Unions will find it most difficult to revert to the old 
arrangements. . The story is too long and too compli- 
cated to be told here. A large part of engineering has 
been for some years in process of transformation. 
Many jobs have been “ standardised,”’ and the product 
has only to be turned out in vast numbers of identical 
pattern. Much of the machinery has been rendered 


** automatic,” in the sense that the use of any high degree 


of skill is required only in the initial “ setting” of the 
lathe and in adjustments that are merely occasional, 
These power-driven machines can be “ speeded up,” 
and more than one can be tended by one worker, and the 
workman’s toil thus insidiously increased. The work 
can often be so subdivided that a large proportion of it 
is brought within the capacity of machine minders who 
are only promoted labourers, and may even be women, 
The whole field of the so-called American “ scientific 
management’’ is opening out before the British 
engineering employer, a system in which the great mass 
of the workers are relieved of the necessity of exercising 
any judgment or making any intellectual decision ; and 
are by incessant concentration on a stereotyped succes- 
sion of identical manual efforts enabled prodigiously to 
increase their purely mechanical output. Against this 
transformation of their industry—in the United States 
already carried much farther than in this country—the 
skilled fitters, turners, and erectors have fought tooth 
and nail, by expedients wise and unwise. They have 
resisted, wherever they were strong enough, the admis- 
sion of any but skilled engineers to any part of the 
work ; they have even fought, as Trade Unions will, to 
confine the workshops to their own members, whilst they 
have been very unwilling to admit to their membership 
the incoming grades of less skilled operatives. They have 
very naturally resisted the “ speeding up” which the 
employers sought to impose on them without raising 
their wages, but (unlike the cotton operatives, the 
miners, and the brassworkers) neither they nor their 
employers have yet seen their way to a scale of piece- 
work rates that would permit of Collective Bargaining 
and secure their Standard of Life. They have dis- 
claimed any desire to restrict output or to stand in the 
way of technical improvements. But when neither the 
employers nor the workmen have found any way of 
getting the new results without upsetting the old 
arrangements, and the employers have been strong 
enough to insist on the transformation without the 
men’s assent, the men have frequently deliberately 
abstained from working at their fullest speed. This 
adoption of “ ca’ canny ”’ is not a Trade Union regulation, 
rule, or custom, expressed or implied. It is as common 
in workshops where no Trade Union exists as it is where 
the Union holds sway. It is the universal response, all 
the world over, of the manual worker who feels himself 
subjected to an injustice that he cannot remove. He 
instinctively adjusts his energy to the manner in which, 
as he thinks, the employer is treating him. This is the 
difficulty that Mr. Lloyd George has to overcome in 
order to get shells. It is also the difficulty that the 
engineering industry has to overcome if it is not, over 
large parts of it, to sink to the degradation of a 
** sweated ” trade. 

We can only suggest in which directions the solution 
may be found. To abandon to the unrestricted competi- 
tion of “ Individual Bargaining ” the rates of pay of the 
various grades of unskilled and semi-skilled labour, 
male and female, about to be increasingly introduced 
is, as all experience demonstrates, to slide rapidly down 
to the bare subsistence earnings of the worst sweated 
labour. But there should be no exclusion. Instead of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers refusing its 
membership to semi-skilled men, it should (following the 
example of the National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives under analogous circumstances) open it to 
all persons actually at work in engineering, including 
women. We should do well, in fact, to make Trade 
Union membership as compulsory as citizenship. “ Col- 
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lective Bargaining” should become the invariable 
rule, without the insistence on any one uniform rate of 
pay for all grades ; and scales of piecework rates should 
be worked out for all possible jobs—the very successful 
devices of the Birmingham brassworkers may show 
the engineers how this can be done without danger to 
the Standard Rate, even when the jobs are constantly 
changing. The experience of the cotton spinners and 
cotton weavers teaches us how “ speeding up” and the 
utmost possible improvement of processes, far from 
being discouraged, will then be welcomed by the Trade 
Unions, and even insisted on. We fear that it is not 
likely that either the Government or the employers 
will take the lead in making the necessary changes. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers gave to the Trade 
Union world of 1851 a “new model,” and the Trade 
Union Junta of 1867 a new policy, to which the existing 
organisations owe much. If the old order cannot be 
restored, it is for the Trade Union world of to-day, and 
for its very experienced leaders, with such help as they 
can get, to work out, between now and the end of the 
war—not for the engineering industry only, but also for 
the building and other disorganised trades—a “ new 
model” and a new policy with which to meet the new 
conditions that may otherwise bring down the skilled 
mechanic to the level of the labourer, without the 
labourer himself gaining any elevation in the process. 


INDIA AND THE FUTURE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


S events, however slowly, draw near to a decision 
A in the Dardanelles and the Near East gene- 
rally, it will be necessary for us to be prepared 
for the handling of some very difficult questions affecting 
the relations of England with the Moslem world. The 
future of Constantinople is, of course, the first of these. 
There is among the Allies practically no doubt at all 
as to the central issue. They assume that the Turk as 
a ruling force in Europe has reached his term. Turkey, 
as Mr. Asquith said, has committed suicide ; or, at any 
rate, it will emerge from the conflict as a purely Asiatic 
power. If, or when, that day arrives, the people of 
Islam will be interested in two questions which to them 
are of high importance—the possession and control 
of Constantinople and the preservation of the Caliphate. 
Upon both questions Sir Edward Grey has, during 
the past six months, made brief statements in the 
House of Commons. As to the first he intimated that 
the Allies were agreed as to the satisfaction of Russia’s 
legitimate claims ; the second, he implied, was a matter 
for settlement among the Moslem peoples themselves. 
But this obviously does not mean that the Caliphate 
can be isolated from the international conclusions 
forced by the war. 

Unlike the Papacy, the Caliphate has been during 
twelve centuries at the mercy of the conqueror. For 
five hundred years, until the middle of the thirteenth 
century, it was established at Bagdad. During that 
period, as Mr. Ameer Ali wrote the other day, the 
conception of the Caliph-Imam as the divinely appointed 
vice-gerent of the Prophet became part of the religious 
life of the Islamic peoples. He was at once secular 
ruler and head of the Church. The Bagdad tradition, 
however, was broken. When the city fell before the 





Mongols, and the primacy of Islam was removed to 
Cairo (A.D. 1261), the Caliphate was separated from the 
Sultanate. The Mameluke Sultans of Egypt received 
their authority at the hands of the Caliph-Imam; and 
this went on for two and a half centuries, until, after the 
conquest of the Mamelukes by the Turks, the nominal 
Caliph (in 1517) transferred his dignity to the Ottoman 
conqueror, thus restoring to the Caliphate its dual 
character of secular sovereignty and ecclesiastical 
headship. Henceforward Constantinople became 
Islambol (Stamboul), the City of Islam, and as such, 
for just four hundred years, the Moslem world has held 
it in reverence. The Caliphate, however, is not bound 
up with the Ottoman Empire or with the House of 
Othman. Clearly, there has been very little of the 
Pope about the Sultan of Turkey, whose position as 
head of Islam is associated mainly with the guar- 
dianship of the Holy Places. We may take for granted 
that the death of Turkey in Europe would result in a 
redistribution of power in Western Asia, and, as the 
out-and-out adherents of Nationality (Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee, for example) are arguing, an independent 
and renascent Arabia is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. In that event the restoration of the Arabian 
Caliphate is conceivable, with, in view of the completed 
Hedjaz Railway, a custody of Mecca and Medina much 
more thorough than the Ottoman Sultan has been able 
to exercise. Whatever is to happen as the result of 
the fighting in the Near East, Britain must be deeply 
interested in the settlement. She is the largest Mahome- 
dan Power in the world. Close upon 100 millions 
out of the total Mahomedan population of 350 to 400 
millions are in the British Empire. Mr. Ameer Ali, 
from whose article in the Contemporary we have quoted, 
urges upon the British Foreign Office the supreme 
importance of preserving intact the prestige and 
influence of the Caliphate, and of preventing its being 
“thrown into the melting-pot of intestinal discord and 
schismatic strife.” That, probably, is something 
altogether beyond us, even if we took seriously the 
solution hinted at now and again by friendly Moslem 
princes, that the destiny of the Caliphate is its trans- 
ference to the King-Emperor of India. 

All this, however, with much more heard recently 
from Anglo-Indian and other academic authorities, is 
mere speculation. The main practical fact for us is 
that when the time approaches for the ending of the 
old régime in Constantinople the maintenance of the 
loyalty of Mahomedan India will make a heavy demand 
upon British and Anglo-Indian statesmanship. What, 
at the moment, is the outlook? It is impossible to 
deny that both before and during the war the authorities 
in India have been guilty of foolish panic and blundering 
action. They are suffering still from the Curzonian 
tradition: that is, from a policy based upon the disas- 
trous assumption that it is a simple matter to play off 
Moslem against Hindu and to keep the Indian 
Mahomedans quiet by means of a few special privileges. 
The idea is absurd, fatal ; and we could wish that Lord 
Hardinge’s Government had shown a more complete 
realisation of the peril. It was pointed out in these 
columns some months ago that the suppression of all 
the independent Mahomedan newspapers in India 
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was accomplished at a time when the Administration 
needed all the help it could get from the Press in explain- 
ing and commending the war policy of the Allies to the 
Moslem population. The bureaucracy, however, thought 
otherwise, and it has lately ordered the confinement of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, the most influential Moslem pub- 
licist in the country, and his brother, within a specified 
area of the Delhi district. Further, the educated 
Mahomedan community has been for years disturbed 
by the hostility of the Government of India to the long- 
cherished scheme of an Islamic University, and, in 
common with the National Congress party, it has recently 
been protesting against the destruction by the House 
of Lords of a Bill to provide the United Provinces of the 
North-West with an executive council. Nor can we 
omit to take note of the less favourable facts connected 
with the Indian Army on the Western battle front. 
The dissatisfaction arising from the refusal of pro- 
motion from the ranks exists among the Moslem soldiers 
no less than among the Sikhs, and, as the Government 
is aware, many conservative Anglo-Indians have been 
impelled to utter warnings upon the subject. There is 
reason, moreover, to believe that the military authorities 
have been anything but wise in their way of using the 
Indian troops. Islam, said an able writer not long ago, 
differs from Christianity in nothing so much as in its 
eccentric objection to fratricidal strife; and the grave 
outbreak at Singapore furnished evidence of deplorable 
failure to understand this deep-rooted feeling. The 
times are critical. It would be idle to pretend that the 
loyalty of Mahomedan India is an unvarying and 
unshakable sentiment upon which we can count without 
reference to the conduct of our officials in India or the 
events and decisions of the theatre of war. We cannot. 
Should Constantinople be handed over to Russia, the 
70 millions of Moslems in India will be profoundly 
shaken. If, as an alternative, the Powers declare for 
an internationalised city and district, the disturbance 
of feeling will probably be less violent ; but it cannot 
fail to be serious, since in that event as in the other 
Constantinople will cease to be the City of Islam. The 
moral for us should be clear enough. England must 
realise her responsibilities as the greatest Moslem 
Power, and recognise that the first step towards that 
realisation is to insist upon the most enlightened and 


courageous policy in India. 


BAD BOYS 
A MONG the many classes which have acquitted 


themselves with distinction in the present 

war the bad boys must be included. It has 
just been announced that no fewer than 19,648 boys 
trained in reformatories and industrial schools have 
served in the war since August last. Three of them 
have won the Victoria Cross ; twenty-five have earned the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal; twenty have been 
mentioned in despatches, and three have obtained 
commissions. This is encouraging news for parents. 


It§will remind them that the worst child is redeemable. 
It may even revive the convenient theory that the worst 
children are the best. The prejudice in favour of naughty 
children has always been common among parents. 
They are afraid of a child that is too good, as of a 





creature that is not likely to live long. They are more 
comfortable in the presence of a little kicking, screaming, 
tearing thing. They may denounce it, and, in circles 
in which people do not restrain themselves, they may 
even fight it with their fists, but, on the whole, they 
console themselves with the thought that it is showing 
a manly spirit. It is the same all through its boyhood 
and youth. Even the most nervous parents do not, of 
course, wish their son to grow up a scoundrel, but in 
nine cases out of ten they would be terrified if they 
saw him growing up a saint. They are in favour of a 
spice, as it is called, of the devil. It is as if they had 
a lurking idea that the devil is the deity of the manly 
virtues. This idea, perhaps, has been encouraged to 
some extent by conventional religion. Conventional 
religion has too often held up an ideal of virtue as a 
beautiful negation, beside which the positive qualities 
of even the small sins look pleasantly real and human. 
It has offered a list of abstinences—from betting, from 
drinking, from theatres, from Sabbath-breaking, and so 
forth—instead of an object for all those energies which 
bubble out of a young boy like song from a bird. It has 
aimed at producing an orthodox boy instead of a 
human boy or a Christian boy. It has showed one a 
blank canvas as the portrait of a good man. Obviously, 
no healthy boy’s soul could thrive merely on being 
forbidden to go to the theatre or to whistle on Sunday. 
Life at its best means something more than the dread 
of taboos. The bad boy is very often simply a boy 
who has ‘run away from an environment of taboos. 
He is not so much a sinner as an adventurer in spirit. 
He has sinned against his environment rather than 
against any eternal law. 

It would be foolish, on the other hand, to allow oneself 
to grow sentimental over badness. We have met with 
people who went so far in this direction as to put even 
Dr. Crippen on a sugar pedestal. Boys, like their elders, 
are subject to greediness, cruelty, and ill nature, and they 
do not fly to these from a too pallid virtue, they float 
into them down the easy stream of their inclinations. 
It is held by some people that boys are even more natur- 
ally inclined to these vices than grown-up people. 
According to this view, the life of a boy is a sort of echo 
and image of the boyhood of the race. It is an age of 
egoism, of desire for one’s own way, which is gradually 
modified by the incursion of the social virtues after the 
time of puberty. Certainly, the natural child is often a 
marvellous egoist. It learns with difficulty not to lie, not 
to steal, not to take the largest slice of cake, not to desire 
the death of its enemies. There is no need to exaggerate 
the selfishness of children, but it seems clear enough that 
children are not born with an intuitive sense of the 
Ten Commandments. When we read how George 
Washington assured his father that he could not tell 
a lie, it is open to us to doubt whether his antipathy to 
lying was a natural taste, or was the result of training. 
We do not mean to deny that there is born with us a 
spirit which can distinguish between right and wrong, 
but it is even feebler than our bodies at first, and im- 
measurably feebler than our appetites, which are clamor- 
ous while we are still kicking in the cradle. The bad 
boy, when he is not a rebel against his surroundings 
—and often when he is—is a triumph of the appetites. 
He is the real Peter Pan, the boy who will not grow up. 
He is the ego unbalanced by the social virtues. That is 
why he lies, that is why he steals, that is why he will 
submit to no discipline. On the other hand, what is 
called a bad boy is often a boy whose social virtues 
apply only to the society of boys, but are not extended 
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so as to include grown-up people. The average boy will 
lie to a schoolmaster with less compunction than he 
will lie to another boy. He will rob a J.P.’s orchard 
when he would not steal from a class-mate. There is a 
sort of Trade Union among schoolboys with laws of its 
own, which regards the grown-up world as more or less 
outside the moral pale. Schoolmasters attempt in vain 
to persuade boys that it is a heinous offence to use a crib 
or to give or take a prompt or to play truant. Boys do 
not believe them. Even when they do not do these 
things themselves, they are wonderfully tolerant of 
those who do. There were one or two boys at a school 
known to us who used regularly to forge their parents’ 
signatures to letters justifying their absence when they 
had been playing truant. It did not trouble the 
conscience of the school. Had a schoolmaster dis- 
covered their fraud, he would probably have foretold 
for them an endin Dartmoor. Some of them, however, 
are now respected citizens : some of them, on the other 
hand, have never grown up, and have drifted into the 
shabby egoism of failure. It is the spectacle of so many 
failures in this kind that makes one a sceptic as to the 
uses of badness and drives one into the company of the 
moralists. Mr. Kipling wrote Stalky & Co. in praise 
of bad boys, but the badness was merely the badness 
of boys who defied the tradition of a school and put in its 
place the tradition of a set. They were social beings, 
only they chose their society. Besides, they reverenced 
the head of the school with a piety rare even among the 
best schoolboys. Even so, the book shocked the school- 
masters of England as though it had been a gospel of 
gaolbirds. If boys are allowed to smoke and play 
games and break out of bounds at will, schoolmasters 
feel that the door will be opened to al] the raging, 
tearing vices. They foresee the Rake’s Progress begin- 
ning with the first Duke’s Cameo—do boys still smoke 
Duke’s Cameo ?—cigarette. Possibly it does. But in 
most cases the boy survives to wear silk, or to preach, 
or to manage a shop, or to be a soldier. Smoking is after 
all in the moral point of view the most innocent of ad- 
ventures. It is like trying one’s father’s razor. It is 
an essay in disobedience, and George Washington would 
not have done it without permission, but that is the 
worst that can be said of it. It is part of the passion for 
experience—the passion which may take you on great 
adventures to the South Pole, or, on the other hand, may 
end in the brothel or the druggist’s shop. It is the 
most obvious way of living dangerously at one period 
of one’s boyhood. There is the danger of being caught, 
and there is the danger of being sick. 

It is difficult to say how far even the passion for 
more dangerous experiences, such as the experience of 
being a thief, is prophetic of a boy’s future. We once 
knew a boy who had a taste for housebreaking. He 
broke into the houses of respectable people, not in order 
to steal all he could bring away with him, but merely 
for the excitement: he liked to take a small trophy, 
as he called it—a memento—but that was all. Had 
he been a poor boy, his peculiar form of daring would 
probably have landed him in a reformatory. Whether 
he would have ever achieved distinction as an honest 
man in his own class we do not know, as he died in 
his first year as a medical student. But a similar love 
of stolen trophies is by no means rare among boys. 
Occasionally it infects an entire football club so that 
its members will all go in for collecting curios, such as 
spoons, railway lamps, or anything else they can pick 
up on their travels. The collection of door-knockers 
used to be a common hobby: the writer knew a boy 





who had several drawers filled with them. It was the 
adventure, not the door-knocker, that was precious, 
Every outbreak of respectable Mohawkism or ragged 
hooliganism is merely a perversion of this instinct for 
adventure. Very young children satisfy it by pulling 
bells and running away, or by breaking windows in 
empty houses, or by putting pepper or indiarubber on 
the stove when no one is looking. As boys grow older 
the appetite demands stronger meats, and they find 
themselves behaving in the tradition of Henry V. in 
his green days. Prince Hal is the perfect example of 
the bad boy who outgrows his badness. He grows from 
the adventurous associate of drunkards, cutpurses, and 
bawdy outlaws into the image of the ideal king of nine 
persons out of ten. He is like a walking sermon in 
favour of wild oats. And yet how many of thé other 
Peter Pans among his companions lived to share the 
peace of his later years? Pistol and Nym, we imagine, 
are more typical of the later stages of the bad boy to 
whom badness is more than a game. There was no 
deep-rooted vice in the prince’s nature. He merely 
played for a few years in a team of scapegraces.' ‘ As 
for Falstaff, even if we love him, we must admit that 
he was a rogue by nature. One can imagine him as a 
child eating the portions of other children and boasting 
of precocious errors, and being saved only by his habit 
of laughter from many a ducking. Compared with 
Henry V., Henry VIII. (whom his father at one time 
intended for the Archbishopric of Canterbury) seems 
to have been almost a model boy. Where Henry V. 
enjoyed the company of Falstaff, Henry VIII. enjoyed 
the friendship of Erasmus. Henry V. was a mere scape- 
grace by his side; but, then, what a jowl Henry VIII. 
was born with! It is easier to survive the possession 
of vicious companions than the possession of a vicious 
jowl. On the whole, however, the examples of these 
two princes suggest that it is by no means a simple 
matter to foretell the quality of a man’s later life from 
the quality of his boyhood. Many a hero has been 
bred in the reformatory, and many a convict has been 
educated in the Sunday-school. On the other hand, 
this must not be taken as meaning that the balance is 
not struck in favour of an early discipline of virtue. 
After all, it may be fairly argued that the reformatory 
is a much more rigid school of discipline than the 
Sunday-school. It has even been said that reformatory 
boys are more fortunate in their education than almost 
any other boys in their class. Indiscipline is the great 
enemy of at least conventional virtue. One will find, 
we imagine, that most of the great heroes have endured 
discipline in their youth. It was so with Alexander ; 
it was so with Cyrus. Cyrus, according to Xenophon, 
learned so perfect a self-control in his boyhood that 
when he was sent to the court of his royal grandfather 
in the country of the Medes he despised their delicate 
dishes, and instead of eating them himself gave them 
to his servants. It was from lack of a similar education 
in the control of his appetite that Byron lived so 
ruinously and so unhappily. His home was a very 
capital of indiscipline. “‘ Your mother is a fool,” a 
schoolmate said to him. “ I know she is,” said Byron. 
Virtue flourished with difficulty in a house of that kind. 
Epicurean philosophers have uttered many charming 
denunciations of the slavery of habits. But as a matter 
of fact, if we are not trained to be the slaves of good 
habits, we shall only be the slaves of bad ones. Natural 
virtue, of course, triumphs in spite of everything, but 
it has often a mighty stormy career. The difficulty is 
to discover a method of teaching self-control that is a 
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It is the 
atrophy in virtue which leads to the exercise of vice. 
War offers an obvious field for the exercise of the virtues 


form of exercise and not a form of atrophy. 


of courage, self-sacrifice and discipline. That is why 
some narrow-sighted philosophers glorify it unduly. 
They praise the good of it and forget the evil. As a 
matter of fact, if reformatory boys were given the 
same chance in the peaceful world as they are given in 
war, they would probably earn the same distinction and 
honour. 


THE WAR ON INFECTIOUS 
INSECTS 


HE splendid engineering enterprise of the 

French failed to make the Panama Canal. 

Their excellent machinery, much of which was 

used by their successors, was not to blame. Their opera- 

tions were attended with heavy casualties, for they 

actually lost twenty thousand lives in the industrial army 

which they employed. Who, we may ask, were the 

enemy ? They were the natives of the invaded country 
—two insects which held the pass and won. 

Though the French failed, the greatest Frenchman of 
all time had already forged the key to success. Scientia 
est potentia, everywhere and always, but nowhere else 
is there knowledge so powerful as Pasteur’s. He had 
shown that parasites, mostly invisible to the naked eye, 
are the causes of many infections, no less demonstrably 
and intelligibly than the tiny spider which burrows under 
the human epidermis is the cause of scabies or “ itch.” 
But that most of these parasites happen to be small, the 
facts would have been evident thousands of years ago 
and the whole history of the human adventure hitherto 
would have been changed beyond recognition. Pasteur’s 
pupil, Laveran, still an honoured worker at the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, discovered the minute animal parasite 
of malaria in the blood of a patient, now some thirty 
years ago, when he was an army surgeon in Algeria. 
Our own illustrious pioneer, Sir Patrick Manson, whose 
name will always stand first in the record of the studies 
now considered, showed in the Far East that it is an 
insect which conveys the parasite of an Oriental disease, 
and guessed that similar means of infection might act 
in other cases. An infection of birds, so-called avian 
malaria, verified the guess in that case, and then Sir 
Ronald Ross, near the end of the last century, was sent to 
Africa to test Manson’s theory in the chief case of all, 
and found Laveran’s parasite in the stomach-wall of a 
mosquito. At Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, and thereafter 
wherever the local authorities have had sense enough, 
malaria has disappeared as mosquitoes have been 
suppressed. The Panama Canal is thus in being—built 
by the microscope, if any instrument at all is to be 
named. 

The American work was done under General Gorgas, 
whose name has lately been before us in connection with 
the American services to Serbia, when stricken with 
typhus.Gergas and others, including some martyrs who 
gave their bodies and lives for the necessary experiments, 
showed in Cuba that yellow fever is carried by a mosquito 
—not the Anopheles which conveys malaria, but the 
Stegomyia. The parasite of the disease is still unfound, 





but its living vehicle is found and can be destroyed. In 
Cuba and the Panama Canal zone the Americans 
abolished yellow fever utterly. The stegomyia is a 
domestic mosquito, like our domestic fly. To exterminate 
it is easier than to deal with the wide and various 
possibilities of the wild anopheles. The stegomyia must 
breed in water contained in receptacles with artificial 
bottoms—muddy pools in the soil will not content it, 
Gorgas had military powers. He compelled house- 
holders to screen all such receptacles—cisterns, buckets, 
and what not. Unable to breed, the stegomyia vanished, 
and “ Yellow Jack ” with it. The “ subject ’’ exchanged 
his lethal “ liberty,” in a mere iota of life—the right to 
leave water lying about anyhow—for life itself. There 
are, as Lord Morley observes, two hundred definitions of 
the word liberty, and a few of them might be illustrated 
here and anon, when the final, overwhelming, damning 
figures of anti-typhoid inoculation in the great war are 
published, and certain murderous mouths are stopped. 
We are apt to suppose that all this record of tropical 
diseases is well enough for discussion by Army surgeons 
and parasitologists, and might even be worth our looking 
into if we had to visit Egypt or India. Yet our own 
domestic fly kills its thousands while the domestic 
mosquito merely kills its tens. Now begins that deadly 
third quarter of the year in which infant diarrhea 
flourishes, among artificially fed infants, and, thanks to 
the “comforter ’’—forbidden by law in Germany— 
even to some extent among breast-fed infants. The fly 
is largely responsible. When my old teacher, Professor 
Chiene of Edinburgh, who had been Lister’s right-hand 
man in the development of antiseptic surgery in that 
city, returned from service in the Boer War, he told his 
students that he incriminated the fly of carrying such 
infections as typhoid and dysentery, which slew so many 
of our men. I disbelieved him, thinking his guess a mere 
symptom of his apparent obsession with the idea that 
everything which touched a patient, or possible patient, 
should be sterilised, as flies certainly are not. He was 
entirely right. Lister said that his followers must try to 
think of every knife, sleeve, eye-glass, table, or other 
object as if it were covered with wet “ green paint,” not 
to be touched—so omnipresent is the risk of infection. 
Compared with flies, all inanimate objects are as inno- 
cent as if they were submerged in “1 in 20 carbolic.” 
Few feet are too clean, but the fly has the foulest of all 
feet, provided as they are with hairs which might have 
been designed to anchor microbes, and living as it does 
in mammalian excrement, and human—and therefore 
most dangerously inhabited—for choice. Dr. G. F. 
McCleary, in the last réport which he signed as Medical 
Officer of Health for Hampstead, was doubtless right 
when he attributed the decline of infant mortality in that 
lucky borough partly to the coming of the motor-car 
and the consequent shutting up of many large mews. 
The popular Press has lately taken up this subject, 
and we are enjoined to “ Swat that fly,” while the shops 
offer us devices for catching and killing these noisome 
insects. The reader would do better, first of all, to 
consult such a volume* as that which Major Hurlstone 





* The Book of the Fly: A Nature Study of the House-fly and its Kin, 
the Fly Plague, and a Cure. By G. Hurlstone Hardy, with an intro- 
duction by Halford Ross. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Hardy has just given us, with an introduction by Sir 
Ronald Ross’s brother, himself a leading authority on 
the subject. This little book is authoritative, readable 
and timely. From it the student will, if he be discerning, 
surely gather one simple truth, which is this: If you 
wish to injure any race of living things, or to benefit it, 
you must act not on adult individuals as such, not on any 
given generation as such, but on the vital nerus between 
the successive mortal generations of which every living 
race is composed. As Punch truly says, in ironic praise 
of the Zeppelins, “‘ The hand that wrecks the cradle rules 
the world.” Strike or succour the parenthood and 
infancy of any race, and your doings really matter. 
This applies everywhere, alike to compensation, by care 
of infancy, for the loss of men in battle, or to the 
task of exterminating flies. The race that is to be 
extirpated must not be allowed to breed. Whether in 
mews or sick-rooms, or trenches, there must be no 
unscreened, undisposed of dirt. Neither should there be 
any unscreened food in our houses or shops; but first 
and foremost is the task of dealing with the breeding- 
places. The Panama Canal is the colossal proof of this 
policy. Instead of going round with towels and 
“ swatting ” mosquitoes—or, rather, the place they have 
just left, as I have spent whole nights in doing in Verona 
and Venice—you drain earthy pools and screen buckets, 
and the race, deprived of cradles, perishes in one genera- 
tion. The cradle of the fly is filth, and the rest follows, 
or does not follow, as we please. The National League 
for Physical Education does well to announce a public 
meeting, to be held, with Sir Frederick Treves in the 
chair, at the Mansion House on Monday, July 5th, to 
inaugurate “‘a campaign to prevent the spread of 
epidemics by insects in war-time ’’—or, as I prefer to call 
it, ““ the war on infectious insects.” 

The flea, as we now know, carries the well-known 
parasite of plague. Lately, thanks above all to Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, we have learnt that lice convey the still 
unfound parasite of typhus fever. The Rev. Percy 
Dearmer lately wrote home from Serbia, telling us how 
he “ smelt like a lamp,” thanks to the parasiticide stuff 
with which he was doubtless smeared from scalp to soles. 
This will not be the last case in which we identify what 
may henceforth be simply and conveniently called and 
thought of as infectious insects. The entomologist and 
protozoologist and others must be intensely interested to 
learn that, as in the case of malaria, the parasite some- 
times passes through part of its life-cycle in the mosquito, 
which is thus the alternative host with man ; whereas the 
“ typhoid fly” is merely the vehicle, as anything else 
might be, for the bacillus typhosus. But, for the public 
in general, it is enough to know that certain insects, the 
roll of whose names is not yet closed, are infectious, like 
tuberculous sputum, or the kisses of syphilitic lips, or 
the lies of a courtier’s tongue, and should be dealt with 
accordingly. LENs. 


A FLUTTER IN THE CAMP 


N our Field Hospital just outside the town of 
Kragujevats we get up at five o’clock because 
there is no particular reason for going to bed later 

than nine. 


Yet, such is the force of bad old habits, 





I sometimes still find a difficulty inawaking. Yesterday 
morning, however, there was no difficulty, for two 
curiously loud guns—sharp, and yet deep and full— 
called me, instead of the bell that sounds our usual 
réveillé. I thought, at least, that they were guns, and 
wondered what new artillery our Serbian friends were 
testing, and why they were at work so early in the 
morning. I lay, half awake, looking at the tents which 
gleamed in the bright sun on the other side of the long 
grass “ quad ”’ which we call Piccadilly, when I became 
aware of ladies walking about in pyjamas, and I caught 
the word “ aeroplanes.”” It was certainly time to get up. 

Piccadilly was an unusual sight. Some forty persons 
in night attire were standing barefoot in the dewy grass, 
gazing into the heavens; the sun was already high and 
blazing in the blue sky, so that at first I could see 
nothing in the air, though I could hear the whirring of 
propellers. But there were the lady doctors, and 
Mrs. Stobart, and the nurses, and the V.A.D.’s, which 
letters mean in Serbia the young ladies and men who have 
come out as members of the “ voluntary aid detach- 
ment ’’ (Why do we English always invent impossible 
titles for persons and things, and then relapse into 
initials ?) Well, there they were; and the odd thing 
about them, besides the riot of their pyjamas, was that 
half of them had thermometers sticking out of their 
mouths. The reason for this was that ten of the staff 
were down with some obscure fever, and all tempera- 
tures had to be taken morning and night, and the 
V.A.D. responsible for this task had already seized her 
opportunity and gone round with a tumbler full of 
thermometers. So I went back to my tent and fetched 
my camera; and I too seized my opportunity. Then I 
saw two midges eircling high up in the sky, and a third. 
Then there were three great explosions in the town, and 
clouds of brown smoke ; and the crack of rifles, and the 
duller roar of a few guns. Two biplanes began to soar 
away to the north-east, their propellers gleaming like 
mirrors in the sun. They looked so remote, and toy-like, 
and mechanical, that it seemed as if they could have no 
real connection with the five explosions we had heard. 
A few bursts of white shrapnel smoke followed them as 
they disappeared, one an Austrian and the other with 
the German crosses painted on her planes, hurrying back 
to the Danube. 

I had somehow never thought of seeing the enemy 
some eighty miles from his lair around Semlin. We 
were all rather surprised; though, of course, Kragu- 
jevats was really a good practicable distance for a raid, 
and we contain more than one object of military import- 
ance. Furthermore, we had all forgotten the third 
biplane; indeed, we had not noticed more than two 
together—as anyone can understand who in the old 
days before the war has seen his golf ball disappear when 
he drove it in the eye of the sun. 

I went and had my bath in one of the tents behind 
Piccadilly which are reserved for that purpose. As I 
came out I caught sight of the third biplane. It was 
coming out of the sun and wheeling unmistakably 
towards us. It came right overhead, a strange imper- 
sonal thing gliding above us. There were human beings 
in that buzzing machine, men who could laugh and talk, 
men who had mothers and sweethearts that loved them, 
and perhaps even now were praying for them in dainty 
white houses among Austrian forests. And these men 
must be thinking and planning even now, with eyes bent 
downwards upon us. What did they think of our camp, 
which must have looked to them like a great white 
gridiron? They would be able to see that it was not 
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a Serbian military camp, which is made of tiny brown 
bell tents; but they certainly could not see our Red 
Cross flag, for there was no wind. Were they merely 
hurrying homeward, or were they looking for a certain 
important thing that is near our camp? Would they 
drop a few bombs on us in sheer mischief as they went ? 
We looked, and waited, with a curious feeling of impo- 
tence. I don’t think anyone thought of taking cover in 
a tent, and there was nothing more substantial. Our 
four sentries fired their rifles ; and one old man tried to 
dodge the aeroplane—not knowing that the one safe 
place with such things is directly underneath, since 
bombs never drop in a plumb line. Suddenly there was 
an explosion at the edge of our field, and while I was 
photographing the smoke, wriggle-wriggle came the 
sound of another bomb dropping, and a second explosion 
came two hundred yards from the first. Off ran some 
V.A.D.’s to the crater to collect pieces, though we picked 
up a few afterwards within the camp itself. Then the 
third biplane passed away sphinx-like into the sky, and 
we wondered still whether it had aimed at the Red Cross 
or at the other object of more importance. No one will 
ever know. 

I went into the mess-tent and found it full of nurses 
in a very bad temper, who loudly demanded why their 
patients’ breakfast was not ready. The V.A.D.’s who 
cook for us did not explain that they had been guilty of 
the crime of watching hostile aircraft. 

But we went quickly out of the mess-tent again, for a 
curious chanting sound arose. It came from a peasant 
woman who was leaning on one of our doctors as she 
walked, and her right arm was red. Poor thing, she 
had been going across the field to market, and when she 
heard the bomb she ran. If she had sat down where she 
was she would have escaped. Her arm is badly 
shattered and the fragment of metal has somehow cut 
into her lungs. An hour later six blue Austrian prisoners 
brought in a stretcher with another woman whose leg 
was broken and a miserable little skeleton of a baby. I 
think the raid has saved one life, for that baby would 
certainly have died if fate had not brought it (wrapped 
up on its mother’s stretcher, with a tiny medicine bottle 
of milk) into our hospital. But there are at least two 
killed, and some others wounded. One employé at the 
arsenal went for a walk by the new church, instead of 
going straight to his workshop, and was cut by a 
fragment ; a man near him was killed outright. Another 
bomb fell through the roof of a cottage and exploded by 
the bedside of a little girl. The only one, after all, that 
fell within the arsenal did not explode; another fell 
harmlessly in the river just outside. Beyond the suffer- 
-ing of a few civilians no harm was done by the raid— 

except to the enemy. 

For a certain bright young French aviator telephoned to 
a comrade near the frontier, and then came to visit us with 
a crowd of other friends, who desired to know if we were 
yet alive. In the afternoon he came again and gave us 
his news. His comrade had flown out and barred the 
way to that third biplane. The Austrian had charged 
straight down at him, but he held his place at 2,000 
metres in the air, and the Austrian changed at the last 

moment and passed him overhead; then he fired 
ninety-six bullets from his mitrailleuse, and the Austrian 
biplane fell straight to earth—just in Hungarian territory, 
but a blazing mass of wreckage. Our friends flew out 
afterwards over the Danube and photographed the 
remains. This is why we shall never know what those 





two men in the third. biplane were thinking when they 
flew over our camp. 


I like to believe that they spared 











us deliberately ; but we never thought, as we looked up 
at their flying enigma, that it was they and not we who 
were in peril of death. 

To-day we had a funeral in Kragujevats for one of the 
people who were killed. The body lay under a white 
pall; a lad walked in front carrying the grave-cross, 
which was covered up in a huge wreath. Three priests 
in chasubles of light blue and gold, and the deacon in a 
red dalmatic, waited for it outside the church—under 
umbrellas, because of the sun. It was a brightly 
coloured scene. And at the church door were the 
funeral baked meats of Serbia—sweet cream porridge, 
and preserved fruits, and wine, and rakia. And within 
the church the ancient sobbing wail of the Orthodox 
chant, and the oft-repeated singing of Gospodi pomilui, 
“* Lord, have mercy.” There was a large congregation. 
Crowds still gather also round the craters made by the 
bombs ; though, indeed, they are little larger than the 
holes which are everywhere to be seen on the intolerably 
cobbled streets of a Serbian town. Glass panes are 
broken, of course, but the Scottish Women’s hospital 
has escaped this expense, because, according to our 
excellent British custom, the windows are kept open at 
night. 

A touch of comedy has ended the incident. News 
came this morning that two more hostile aircraft had 
been discovered by a keen-sighted gunner in the neigh- 
bourhood and fired upon. This afternoon it has been 
discovered that they were two eagles. 

Percy DEARMER. 


Correspondence 


SOCIALISM AND COMPULSORY SERVICE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Will you allow me very briefly to deal with the only 
point in this correspondence which seems to me to need further 
discussion? You admit that in Germany conscription has 
discriminated between men who are wanted to fight and men 
who are wanted to work, but you seem to imagine that France 
has been as foolish as we have in recruiting the wrong men. 
That is not so, as has been clearly pointed out by Mr. Lloyd 
George in at least two of his speeches. The point is important, 
for I notice that a number of opponents of National Service, 
driven to admit that our recruiting has seriously injured our 
economy by taking the wrong men, seek refuge in the assertion 
that France has similarly suffered. 

France is chiefly an agricultural country. Her manufacturing 
establishment in peace is very much smaller than ours. A large 
part of her industrial area, including 70 per cent. of her steel 
production, is in the hands of the enemy. Yet she has been 
able to pound away at the Germans with material which we lack. 
You could not have a clearer proof of the injury that Volun- 
taryism has worked us. It is perfectly true that the French 
organisation is not as good as the German, but it is also true that 
it has been infinitely better than ours. At the present moment 
it is no exaggeration to say that Voluntaryism is costing us 
hundreds of casualties per day. Even the Nation is driven to 
admit the War Office ‘‘ negligence in providing shells and machine 
guns.” Poor War Office! what could it do? It was at its 
wits’ ends merely to raise men, while every other War Office 
had not to worry about men, but could give its attention to busi- 
ness. The failure of Britain to supply munitions is the failure 
of one of the three greatest manufacturing countries in the world ; 
that is the point to which your readers should direct their observa- 
tions. The comparative success of France is the success of a 
second-rate manufacturing Power. 

I am afraid this letter is again running to some length, but 
may I give a striking illustration of our ** voluntary ” methods ? 
We have sent our friend Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P. (who, by the way, 
having sons at the war, has said some very straight things on 
the subject of compulsory service), to Canada to collect 30,000 
workmen and bring them to England at great expense to make 
munitions, with the promise of a lovely bonus and re-exportation 
back to Canada if they want it. These men are to take the places 
of 30,000 men who never ought to have been recruited, and who 
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have been trained at great expense to go out of the country in 
order to make room for the imported Canadians. “Save,” says 
the Government. We have good need to, for Voluntaryism is a 
very expensive amusement. 

Let me again thank you for your courtesy and fair-mindedness 
in publishing my letters. I have unfortunately to inform your 
readers that two Liberal organs have now refused to publish 
letters of mine against Voluntaryism. Yet they were good 
“ copy,” as “ copy ”’ goes.—Yours, etc., 

June 28th. Leo Cu10zza Money. 

[Nothing that Sir Leo can say regarding the negligence of the 
late Government is likely to be too severe for our taste, but why 
he should think that the adoption of compulsion in the middle 
of the war would have prevented that negligence or its results 
in the smallest degree we are quite unable to understand. It 
was, as everyone now knows, simply a failure of forethought. 
As the subject, however, has now become of little more than 
academic interest we do not see that any useful object will be 
served by continuing this correspondence.—ED. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r.—I am much interested in your correspondence re Conscrip- 
tion. So far, I have read no real conclusive reasons why we should 
give up our voluntary system and introduce Conscription. In fact, 
the whole history of the war up to the present is a strong argument 
in favour of voluntary service. I have just read the following 
in the Daily Telegraph, of June 30th: ** Only those who have 
trifled with the subject believe that the introduction of compulsory 
service in the middle of a situation like the present one would 
swiftly change it for the better.” And I would point out that 
the two Service papers, The Broad Arrow and the Army and Navy 
Gazette, are both adverse to compulsion, at all events while the 
war is in progress. I would strongly advise your correspondents 
to read General Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, Compulsory Service. 
All that he says of the Territorials has been wonderfully borne 
out during this war.—Yours, etc., F. Loncwortu DAMEs. 

Clapham, S.W. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND THE WAR 
LOAN 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You say most truly that “ there ought to be a savings 
campaign as widespread and as persistent as the recruiting 
campaign.” It is to be hoped that both the Press and the 
Pulpit will take up your words. 

If the clergy of the various churches would explain the char- 
acter and the conditions of the War Loan from the pulpit, 
appealing primarily to patriotic motives, but also pointing out 
the practical advantages which it offers, a large class of small 
investors—workmen, labourers, domestic servants, etc.—which 
is, so far, untapped, would be reached. 

While individually small, the resources of this class, as a class, 
are great: taking the Empire as a basis of operations, it could 
provide a practically inexhaustible loan by which the war could 
be financed and national thrift promoted. There are very many 
more small investors in France and Germany than here, because 
this notion of small investments is unfamiliar to our people. It 
should be naturalised among them; and the co-operation of 
the clergy would be invaluable, because of the pregnant oppor- 
tunities of addressing such people that come in their way. 

A War Loan Sunday might be appointed—in my own parish 
I preached on the subject twice last Sunday: and the matter 
could be usefully referred to in the notices which in most churches 
are given out before the sermon.—Yours, etc., 

ALFRED FAWKES. 

The Vicarage, 

Ashby St. Ledgers. 








To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In the appeals now being made to the poor to invest 
their savings in War Stock, I have seen no reference to the fol- 
lowing point. 

Suppose a man has saved £50 and placed it on deposit in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and that he dies six years hence. His 
widow will receive the whole capital which might be sufficient 
to purchase a share in some small shop and enable her to keep 
the family. If the money had been invested in War Stock 
then, in view of the practical certainty that money will become 
increasingly dearer, realisation must be attended with a serious 
loss. This would not be an important matter for those whose 
savings are sufficient to provide an adequate income to dependents 
from dividends, but might be disastrous in the case imagined. 












Surely, in justice to the very poor, the Government ought to 

consider whether the State cannot afford to redeem at par holdings 

of War Stock forming portions of estates not exceeding, say, 

£100 passing by death before the time of redemption. It is, 

at any rate, not fair to dangle the bait of 4} per cent. interest 

without pointing out the attendant disadvantage.—Yours, etc., 
Loughton, M. GREENWOOD, JUN. 

June 25th. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I thank you for your kindly notice in last Saturday’s 
New STATESMAN of the recent crisis in the history of the 
N.U.W.S.S. There are just two points on which I ask your leave 
to comment. 

1. The majority supporting the Executive Committee in its 
interpretation of the resolutions adopted at the Council in 
February was decisive in every case. The method of voting 
was by standing and the disparity in numbers was sufficiently 
large to render a count unnecessary, so I cannot quote exact 
figures. But I think you overestimate our majority. I should 
certainly put it lower than six to one. 

2. You refer to the policy of the Executive Committee as 
“Concentration on Suffrage.” We certainly have no desire to 
forget that we are a non-party society united for the object of 
obtaining the vote for women. But since the outbreak of the 
war we have felt that our most pressing duty was to give all we 
could rather than to get anything. Our desire since August 4th, 
1914, has been “ to render the greatest possible aid to our country 
at this momentous epoch” (see Common Cause, August 7th, 
1914). For the first few months of the war we considered that 
we could best help our country by extending the volume of 
employment among industrial and professional women; or, at 
any rate, preventing, so far as it lay in our power, its diminution. 
More recently we have based our activities on a wider principle, 
and have sought to do many different things which have for their 
object “‘the strengthening of the vital forces of the nation.” 
Our most notable piece of work in this direction has been the 
provision of hospital units for France and Serbia, officered 
entirely by women. This was originated and organised by our 
Scottish Federation under the able guidance of Dr. Elsie Inglis, 
and vigorously supported by the whole Union. We are now 
responsible for over 1,000 beds, and have raised more than 
£38,000 for their equipment. I did not intend to make this a 
begging letter. But I cannot resist adding a word to say how 
much is still needed and how the extension of our work depends 
on continued generous support. 

Work of this kind fulfils the conditions which such a society 
as ours ought to aim at in such a time as the present. It is free 
from any association with party politics; it helps to improve 

‘the professional and industrial status of women and, therefore, 
indirectly forwards them in political status: it ‘ sustains the 
vital strength of the nation” by rendering important and much 
needed services to its Allies —Yours, etc., 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
President, N.U.W.S.S. 
Parliament Chambers, 
14, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
June 28th. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In reference to your criticism of the Report of the Local 
Government Board, in your last BLuE Book SupPLEMENT, I think 
there is a danger of one part of the critique being misunderstood. 
I may myself be mistaken in so thinking, and to my own mind the 
views of your critic are clear, but if I had not compared the 
critique with the Report on which it is based, I might easily have 
been misled. The phrase to which my remarks apply is “ All this 
sounds very encouraging, but the real value of such efforts in 
reducing infant mortality has yet to be shown.’ In your article 
this sentence applies only to the efforts put forth in Bradford, and 
the purport of it is obvious when the original Report is before the 
reader. But there is a risk of the doubt expressed being inter- 
preted as applicable to the whole of the efforts made throughout 
the country for the reduction of infant mortality. Everyone 
knows and recognises with gratitude and appreciation the support 
which THe New STATESMAN has always given to all work for 
child welfare, and it is with the wish to safeguard your reputation 
—a work of supererogation you will think—that I venture to 
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point out the possibility of some of your admirers fearing a fall 
from grace. 

Strictly limiting the criticism to Bradford, I am inclined to 
agree with it to a considerable extent. In my very humble 
opinion Bradford is doing both too little and too much in the 
effort they are making. ‘They are doing too much in the way of 
municipalising the whole work, and—if I may so—in spending 
far too much money on it: they are doing too little in the way of 
utilising voluntary effort. Everything in Bradford is under the 
Corporation, and they do not allow—or, at least, they do not 
employ—any voluntary work at all. Moreover, the whole ten- 
dency of the work seems to be to bring the babies out of their 
homes and to a certain extent away from their mothers, as if the 
municipality could mother the babies better than the mothers 
themselves. The visiting and instruction in the homes seem to 
be given a very subordinate place. It looks as if they were going 
to establish an Infants’ Hospital on a large scale, and this cer- 
tainly is a very dubious experiment. For all these reasons I tend 
to agree that the real value of such efforts as these used in Brad- 
ford—in reducing infant mortality—has yet to be shown. Not 
that I would for a moment dissuade Bradford from doing all they 
are doing ; I only doubt whether such methods are in any other 
case, the best, or whether, in some of its methods, Bradford should 
be taken as a model to be imitated. I think it possible that 
there are means better calculated to produce more satisfactory 
results and at a very much smaller cost. 

In this infant mortality work there is only one test of real value 
as is recognised by your critic: What is the effect on the infant 
mortality rate ? what reduction has been effected by the means 
used ? Nothing else is of any real use. ‘“* By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is one of the most remarkable merits of the 
Local Government Board that it has always allowed the widest 
divergency in method in regard to this new development of 
health work. They have discouraged nothing that has promised 
success, they have neyer attempted to force any special means 
anywhere, they have left a large choice to localities. Probably 
in no one object have such entirely different ways been tried as 
in relation to infant life and health : the most astonishing point 
is that no honest effort has ever failed.—Yours, etc., 

BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 

Gatesgarth, Lindley, Huddersfield, 

June 30th. 


Miscellany 
SWIFT 


WIFT is in some respects one of the least attractive of 
S men of genius. He was rich in genius, but poor by 
comparison in geniality. He was, one feels, a despot 
without a kingdom, and the lack of a kingdom embittered 


him. Or rather the lack of a sufficient kingdom. He’ 


enthroned himself masterfully enough in the heart of 
Ireland, in the heart of Stella, in the heart of Vanessa. But 
he was restless for larger rule. He was like a man who was 
ambitious to be Emperor, but had to put up with being Lord 
Mayor of a city he did not like. Not that he had not his 
brief interval of power. In the last years of Queen Anne he 
lorded it in the coffee-house and in the council-chamber as 
one of the great men of Europe. He was the friend and 
tyrant of Harley and St. John when they were the Queen’s 
Ministers. Those were the days of his vanity. He did not 
bask in the sunshine; he strutted in it. He enjoyed his 
triumph like a conceited schoolgirl. We hear of him on one 
occasion sending the Prime Minister into the House of 
Commons to tell St. John that he will not dine with him if 
he dines late, and on another he affects reluctance to meet a 
duke, as the latter has not yet made sufficient advances to 
him, Swift declaring that the greater the man the greater 
his advances should be. Swift saw himself in those days as 
the patron of Ministers and men of letters. He enjoyed 
conferring favours. He had something of Hedda Gabler’s 
passion for having a finger in other people’s destinies. It 
would be unfair, however, to explain away his generosity 
as a mere extension of egoism. The record of Swift’s 
charities forbids such a thought. He becomes almost a 
charming figure as we see him moving from strect to street 





‘ 


of Dublin among his “ seraglio ” of poor women, Cancerina, 
Stumpanympha, Pullagowna,¥and so forth, as he so 
abominably nicknamed them, and attending to their wants. 
And his services to contemporary men of letters were noble. 
He worked in behalf of Congreve, Addison, Steele, and a 
host of others without distinction of the party to which they 
happened to belong. He was so free from partisanship in 
the distribution of his services, indeed, that his political 
leaders complained that he never approached them without 
a Whig in his sleeve. Perhaps he was inclined to insist upon 
gratitude for his services. When Stecle attacked him, he 
observed bitterly, ““Do him a good turn and he is your 
enemy for ever.” But Steele had suggested that Swift, 
though a Christian clergyman, was an infidel, so that the 
bitterness was not without grounds. On the other hand, 
Swift’s record as a friend is extraordinarily fine. His 
friendships with Gay, Arbuthnot and Pope were broken only 
by death. He did not quarrel with other men’s success, but 
only with his own want of it. His correspondence,* which 
has recently been issued in a practically complete form for 
the first time, reveals him as a frequently embittered and 
contemptuous man, but as a man faithful above the common 
to his friends. But the Journal to Stella (which is not 
included in the Correspondence, as the publishers have 
already issued it in their excellent edition of the Prose Works) 
is evidence that he was no less diligent in his friendships with 
women than in his friendships with men. Here, as in his 
relations with Stumpanympha, he becomes almost charming. 
There is nothing of the poet in him: he does not communi- 
cate his heart in articulate speech. But the baby talk with 
which he sprinkles his pages conveys a tenderness which he 
was always too secretive to dare to express in the plain 
English of which he was a master. “ Nite, sollahs, ’tis rate, 
I'll go to seep,” he writes, and, again, “ Rove Pdfr. Nite 
MD, FW, ME, Lele.”’ And this “little language ”’ was almost 
the only outlet he ever allowed his deeper affections in words. 

His letters are not among the masterpieces of the art of 
letter-writing, though he laboured hard at many of them. 
He was tov reserved to be a great letter-writer. He almost 
always reveals as little of himself as he can help, except his 
wrongs. There is no delightful world in his own bosom 
which he wishes to impart to his friends. He tells us less 
about himself than the gossips have told us. To such an 
extent was he a man of mystery that professors are stil] 
disputing whether he ever married Stella and whether he 
ever made love to Vanessa. His letters to Vanessa can be 
read as love-letters only if you explain every reference in them 
to coffee as a reference to secret embraces. Dean Bernard, 
Swift’s successor in the deanery of St. Patrick’s, protests 
in his introduction against this interpretation. ‘ The 
Vanhomrighs’ coffee was particularly good,” he insists: it 
was Swift’s habit, when in London, to drink it at their house. 
And it is impossible to suppose that the phrase, “ to drink 
coffee,” had any meaning for him in the context other than 
its most literal and innocent meaning, when we find him 
writing to Stella: ‘‘ I sat the evening with Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
and drank coffee.” This is surely one of the most amusing 
controversies that have yet been started by the higher 
critics of literature. That a clergyman’s reputation for 
virtue should depend upon whether we do or do not believe 
him to have meant coffee when he said coffee, and that his 
admirers should take sides hotly over the question, is so 
ridiculous a business that one is inclined not to intervene in 
the dispute. But one cannot help being curious about the 
mystery of Vanessa. Not entirely on Swift’s account. It 
is Vanessa herself who is in this affair the tragic and com- 
manding figure. She is as incautious in her emotions as 








* The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift. Edited by F. Elrington Ball. , 
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Swift is cautious; and in her passion she appeals, grovels 
and threatens in turn, like Phaedra or some tormented 
creature in the literature of unhappy love. She flings 
herself at his feet as at the feet of a god. 

I firmly believe (she writes), could I know your thoughts, which no 

human being is capable of guessing at, because never any one living 
thought like you, I should find you had often in a rage wished me 
religious, hoping that I would have paid my devotions to Heaven ; 
but that would not spare you, for were I an enthusiast, still you would 
be the deity I should worship. What marks are there of a deity, 
but what you are to be known by? You are at present everywhere ; 
your dear image is always before mine eyes. Sometimes you strike 
me with that prodigious awe, I tremble with fear. 
Obviously, in the early days of their acquaintance, Swift 
was pleased with the adoration of Vanessa, and one may 
fairly suspect him of having philandered more with her than 
he ever dared to confess to Stella. If he did, he was a 
philanderer who had to fly in terror from the passion he had 
awakened. On the other hand, Vanessa’s pursuit of him to 
Ireland may merely have been persecution on the part of 
an hysterical woman in love. One thing is impossible to 
believe, that Swift was a sensualist in his relations with 
women. He is even supposed to have been physically 
incapable of sensuality. That is generally given as the 
reason why he never married Stella. He aspired beyond 
most men of his time to intelligent friendship with women, 
and at the worst he was inclined to regard them as his pets 
and pupils rather than as the conquests of his harem. 
Writing to Mrs. Pendarves from Dublin in 1784—more than 
ten years after Vanessa’s death—he protests his dislike of 
the theory which would confine woman’s sphere to the 
harem and the home : 

A pernicious heresy prevails here among the men, that it is the duty 
of your sex to be fools in every article except what is merely domestic, 
and to do the ladies justice there are very few of them without a good 
share of that heresy, except upon one article, that they have as little 
regard for family business as for the improvement of their minds. 

I have had for some time a design to write against this heresy, 
but have now laid those thoughts aside, for fear of making both sexes 
my enemies. 


Nor was this interest in women’s minds merely an accident 
of increasing age. Between thirty and forty years earlier, 
when he had been more or less engaged to Miss Jane Waring, 
of Belfast, he had gravely written to her : 

Will you be ready to engage in those methods I shall direct for the 
improvement of your mind, so as to make us entertaining company 
for each other, without being miserable when we are neither visiting 
nor visited ? 


This is not the same as treating women as equals. But the 
Journal to Stella is evidence that he did, at least, treat them 
as reasonable creatures. 

It is an odd irony that Swift, with all his charities, his 
friendships, and his affections, should have looked on him- 
self and have come to be looked on by most other people as 
a hopeless misanthropist. As a matter of fact he was a 
philanthropist, but a philanthropist who had got out of the 
cradle on the wrong side. He was burdened with illnesses 
and grievances, but his life of exile in Ireland was the life of 
a man who not only loved John, Peter, and Thomas, as he 
admitted he did, but even that “ animal called man” in 
general, whom he pretended to hate and detest. It is 
possible to quote a hundred passages to prove that Swift 
hated Ireland, but nothing can get over the fact that in the 
most philanthropic manner possible he took up the cause of 
the animal called man in that country and became, in a 
broad sense, the father of modern Irish Nationalism. The 
epitaph which he wrote for himself is the epitaph not of a 
man with a grievance, but of a man with a cause. Everybody 
knows the sentence in it about “ saeva indignatio.” Fewer 
people know the sentence that follows: ‘ Abi, viator et 


imitare, si poteris, strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem.” 
Swift’s Irish writings are in so slight a degree the wailings 
of an embittered man that they might usefully be placed in 
the library of any Nationalist movement even in the twen- 
tieth century. Did not Mr. Balfour—or was it Lord Hugh 
Cecil ?—quote The Drapier’s Letters in the course of an 
exposition of the principles of women’s suffrage in the House 
of Commons ? I have never been able to understand those 
people who attempt to reduce Swift’s passionate politics to 
a grumble against oppression—oppression of himself and 
oppression of the country of his birth. It seems to me he 
had a genuine love of liberty, and as genuine an affection 
for Ireland as was consistent with his dislike of having to 
live in it and to be witness of its oppression. In a letter he 
addressed to that famous soldier of fortune, Charles Wogan, 
in 1732, he spoke with an appreciation of the Irish which 
does not tally with the view that he looked on them as 
detestable barbarians : 

I cannot (he wrote) but highly esteem those gentlemen of Ireland, 
who with all the disadvantages of being exiles and strangers, have 
been able to distinguish themselves by their valour and conduct in 
so many parts of Europe, I think above all nations, which ought to 
make the English ashamed of the reproaches they cast on the igno- 
rance, the dullness, and the want of courage, in the Irish natives ; 
those defects, wherever they happen, arising only from the poverty 
and slavery they suffer from their inhuman neighbours and the base 
corrupt spirits of too many of the chief gentry, etc. By such events 
as these, the very Grecians are grown slavish, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious. I do assert that from several experiments I have made in travel- 
ling over both kingdoms, I have found poor cottagers here who could 
speak our language, to have a much better natural taste for good sense, 
humour and raillery, than ever I observed among the like sort in 
England. But the millions of oppressions they lie under, the tyranny 
of their landlords, the ridiculous zeal of their priests, and the general 
misery of the whole nation, have been enough to damp the best spirits 
under the sun. 


A few years leter we find him writing in a letter to Pope 
that, when he died, “* my flesh and bones are to be carried to 
Holyhead, for I will not lie in a nation of slaves.” His 
hatred of Ireland, in so far as his feelings towards Ireland 
can be called hatred, was simply a hatred of slavery and of 
exile from his ambitions and friends. 

Whether Swift would have been a happy man even if he 
had obtained the advancement he desired and had lived in 
England may be doubted. He was born to melancholy, and 
the long disease which finally left him an idiot—a disease 
which he mistakenly attributed to his having eaten too many 
golden pippins in his youth—would have clouded his days 
wherever he had lived. He would not have always been as 
merry as in those bright days when he used to drive out to 
Windsor with Harley and play a game with the Prime 
Minister which consisted in trying to see old women and 
cats quicker than one’s neighbour. St. John, we are told, 
would get annoyed on these occasions, when discussions on 
politics would suddenly be interrupted by Harley’s cry, 
“ Swift, [am up; there’s a cat.” As a matter of fact, even 
in Ireland, Swift had abundance of merry moments, as when 
in his empty church at Laracor, no one having turned up 
but his clerk, Roger, he began the service, “ Dearly beloved 
Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in sundry places.” 
The truth of this anecdote has been doubted, one hopes 
wrongly. There are few touches of this gaicty in the letters, 
and the nonsense-Latin of some of the letters to Sheridan 
does little to lighten the general gloom. Even in the least 
gloomy of the letters he gives us the impression of a man 
trying to make the best of an exceedingly bad business. His 
description of his days becomes monotonous—his chicken, 
his pint of French wine, his horse, his servants, his lone- 
liness. He never cured himself of his taste for company, 
however. “I often,” he wrote in 1735, “ ride out in fair 
weather, with one of my servants laden with a joint of meat 
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and bottle of wine, and town bread, which attend me to 
some rural parson round the town.” It is a queer picture 
of an impoverished society in which each guest brings his 
provisions with him. When, in 1736, at the age of sixty- 
nine, Swift invites Lord Castledurrow to dine with him, he 
promises him but plain fare, but he adds, boastfully : 

As to puddings, my Lord, I am not only the best, but the sole perfect 
maker of them in the kingdom; they are universally known and 


esteemed under the name of the Deanery puddings ; suet and plums 
are three-fourths of the ingredients. 


In spite of his puddings Swift appears to have been far from 
a generous host in his later years. Sheridan tells how on 
one occasion the Dean entertained the burgesses of Cavan, 
when he “ gave them a very shabby dinner at the inn, and 
called for the bill, before the guests had got half enough 
wine.” He also “ disputed several articles, said there were 
two bottles of wine more charged than were used, flew into 
a violent passion, and abused his servants grossly for not 
keeping better count.” There you have the old despot 
flickering out into all sorts of pettinesses. Yet his last 
word was a generous, and not a mean, one. He left his 
money to found a hospital for Irishmen who, like himself, 
had gone mad. His life was a life of beneficence, if not of 
benedictions. He cursed the earth—when his birthday came 
round he used to make a point of reading Job’s maledictions 
on the day on which he was born—but he served it beyond 
most men of his time. Rosert Lynp. 


Art 


THE SERBO-CROAT SCULPTOR 


T"a large halls at South Kensington Museum are 
filled with works by Ivan MeStrovié, the Dalmatian 
sculptor. He is thirty-two, and his work—it is 
an unusual conjunction—is both impressive and openly 
patriotic. The exhibition is miscellaneous. There is a Cruci- 
fixion (which is interesting, if not quite convincing) ; there 
are some religious panels ; and there are some portraits, in- 
cluding a charming head of his wife (which is conventional, 
and would appeal to admirers of our old friend Clytie), and 
a most amusing representation of Rodin as something between 
a walrus and a frog. But much the most important things 
are a number of statues of Servian heroes, and a series of 
works intended to serve as a Servian national memorial. 
Almost the whole of MeStrovié’s work centres round the legend 
of Kossovo. The battle which ended the old Servian 
Empire was almost contemporaneous with Crécy; but 
through five centuries of servitude the Servian race has kept 
its memory so intensely alive that it seems a thing of yester- 
day, and the victories of the Balkan wars were regarded as 
a revenge for it. Looking at MeStroviés frowning and 
ferocious barbarians, you can understand how the separatist 
feeling of the race has persisted. They are embodiments of 
a particular ideal suiting a particular set of circumstances. 
All his men are warriors, all his women mothers; every 
other feeling and activity is subordinated to the determina- 
tion to fight to the end, and to preserve the national con- 
sciousness and reserve of strength under the most crushing 
defeats. The faces of Milo’ Obili¢, Serge and the other 
heroes; of the stricken widows of Kossovo, and of the 
files of strong misshapen Caryatides sullenly bearing their 
heavy loads, are scarcely sociable. You would rather 
admire them at a distance, keeping up the sempiternal 
savage fight for liberty, than meet them in a dark lane at 
night. Hatred and vengefulness, however excusable and, 
in peculiar circumstances, useful, do not invest people with 
conventional beauty. It is brutal strength and bloodthirsty 
courage that the sculptor celebrates ; and his figures are those 


not of the gods, but of the giants. A mere skilful artist 
commemorating something dead to him would have pro- 
duced dead allegories. The stock symbolism of “ properties ” 
is always fatal ; even Rodin’s Hand of God with the lump of 
clay in it, though powerfully done, has an air of artificiality 
about it, and leaves one as cold as the fables of G. F. Watts. 
All sculpture is dead unless it expresses some strong con- 
viction in the artist; and to MeStrovié, still living in an 
unliberated country and taking part in a movement of 
liberation, the passions he has imputed to his figures are 
his own, and he expresses them without either obvious 
properties on the one hand, or the exaggerated gestures 
of stage passion on the other. His style has not yet 
emerged quite clear from the mesh of influences which 
have played upon him. But neither Paris nor Assyria has 
dominated him: he takes his formule wherever he finds 
them, but he subordinates them all to his own purposes ; and 
the Sphinx itself, a beast of which the possibilities might 
have appeared exhausted, becomes under his chisel some- 
thing which quite harmoniously falls into his scheme. He is 
a born sculptor, as very few people in the Christian era have 
been, and born to work upon a large scale. If you stood 
him in front of a mountain of stone, he would itch to do 
something with it. And the character of his work is such 
that it suffers even more than most sculpture from being 
shown indoors. If his memorial temple (of which a model 
is shown), with its dome and tower, and pillared halls and 
rows of human and animal figures, is ever erected on some 
bare and rocky Servian hill, it will fall naturally into, and 
gain enormously from, its setting. 

It is a strange thing to see this exhibition so generally 
popular with the public and the critics. Five years ago it 
would all have been called blague, decadence, primitivism, 
perversity. Critics would have asked, flushed with indigna- 
tion, whether anyone ever really had a neck like a corkscrew, 
or why we should invest ourselves with Sennacherib’s cast-off 
clothing. The Alliance has, of course, something to do 
with it: without that we should not have had a Com- 
mittee including a Cardinal, a Bishop, the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Pease, and the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. But the 
shocks administered by previous exhibitors have also 
been useful. If Mr. Epstein had not dragged the 
protesting critics to Nineveh and Easter Island, and if 
Matisse had not exhibited his contorted and elongated 
statuettes, it is doubtful whether Messrs. Tadpole and Taper 
would have found MeStrovié so easy to swallow. As it is, 
nobody has the audacity to deny his gifts, and the only 
complaint against him is that he is obscene—a charge that 
a professor has made in a nervous twitter and a critic in 
a piercing yelp. The numerous persons who, on the 
strength of this charge, have determined to go to South 
Kensington to see something abnormally indecent may be 
advised to save their fares. Out of scores of exhibits, there 
is, one would have thought, only one to which the most 
westhetically bat-eyed and physically lynx-eyed of critics 
could have objected to as being what such a critic himself 
might term “a bit thick.” And as that is a purely sym- 
bolical group of one of the widows of Kossovo swooning 
in the arms of her mother, it is scarcely decent to accuse the 
sculptor of deliberate beastliness. Personally, I think that 
the manner in which, in this group, he has tried to sym- 
bolise the need of raising a new generation for the work of 
revenge is a little far-fetched and unconvincing, and that 
although the unusual element in the pose is introduced with 
the least possible blatancy, it remains out of tone with a 
work otherwise noble and subdued in feeling. So it may be 
argued that MeStrovié has made one mistake : but that is a 
very different thing from arguing that he is running a sewage- 
farm. J. C. SQuiRe. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is a certain sort of dull criticism which Dr. 
Johnson admirably stigmatised when he said that 
“there is no great merit in telling how many plays 
have ghosts in them and how this ghost is better than that.” 
A great deal of American (not to speak of German) academic 
criticism belongs to this category; and especially those 
theses which are written by post-graduate students and 
candidates for the doctor’s degree. These persons, when 
they are not exhuming dead reputations from their well- 
deserved sepulchres, show an uncanny ingenuity in inventing 
original classifications and instituting unnecessary com- 
parisons. But now and again such students manage to 
produce some enlightening piece of “ research” work, and 
The French Revolution and the English Novel (Putnam’s, 
7s. 6d. net) is one of the best of its kind. It is by Allene 
Gregory ; and as I cannot tell from the name whether she 
is a gentleman or a lady, I shall call him Miss. 


* * * 


“This study in the tendenz novel was begun with the idea 
of paralleling Dr. Hancock’s book, The French Revolution 
and the English Poets.”” That is the first sentence of the 
preface, and it has a strictly academic flavour about it. The 
book is a “ scientific” treatise; it would not have been 
written, so to say, either by a French Revolutionary or by 
an English novelist. If it dealt with the purely literary 
merits, which are few, of its subjects, it would be a useless sort 
of book. But its real purpose is to supply a chapter to the 
history of ideas, and especially Liberal political and social 
ideas. Many people talk as though they thought that the 
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novel which canvasses the “ problems” of sex, property, 
and religion were an invention of the last thirty years ; and 
many others are under the impression that Charles Dickens 
was the first person to use fiction—though not, of course, the 
first person to employ fictions—for the promotion of legisla- 
tion. Books about Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft are 
occasionally written ; and quite recently Thomas Holcroft, 
one of the chief of our Revolutionary novelists, was given 
considerable notice in Mr. Brailsford’s excellent little book in 
the Home University Library. But, as far as my experience 
goes, there seem to be very few who know that England 
produced a century ago a whole group of novelists whose 
principal aim was not to “ tell a straightforward story ” or 
make the flesh creep, but to blow up the foundations of 
society with the gunpowder in the jam. 


* * * 


Miss Gregory’s book is very comprehensive. Her principal 
figures are Holcroft, Godwin, and Robert Bage; and she gives 
synopses of all their novels, with extracts illustrating their 
doctrines. Holcroft, one of the most lovable figures in the 
history of English democracy, was the sort of man who is 
regarded as an obscure crank in his lifetime, then forgotten 
for a time, and ultimately recognised as a person of historical 
importance. He lived a long life, and harmed nobody in the 
course of it. As a stable boy in a racing stable he read 
Addison, Bunyan, and Swift (whose tribute to the 
Houyhnhnms must have had a local colour for him); he was 
afterwards a strolling actor, a hack-writer, translator, 
novelist, and playwright, one of his plays being The Road to 
Ruin. When the Society for Constitutional Reformation 
was raided Holcroft was arrested with Thomas Hardy and 
Horne Tooke, and it was alleged against him, as justification 
for a charge of high treason, that he had extolled moral as 





against physical force. His associates being acquitted, he 
was never brought to trial: there comes a point at which 
even a Government begins to feel it is making an ass of itself. 
Holcroft’s courage never weakened “ when Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, and even Blake had recanted, and 
Godwin and Paine had fallen silent, and all the world 
seemed to have forgotten its vision of democracy.” He 
himself stated in terms: ‘“ Whenever I have undertaken 
to write a novel I have proposed to myself a specific moral 
purpose.”” His best novels are Hugh Trevor and Anna St. 
Ives. In the latter the hero, Frank Henley, who shocks the 
orthodox by taking service rather than self-interest as his 
guiding principle, remarks : 

Let men look around and deny if they can that the present wretched 
system of each providing for himself instead of the whole for the 


whole does not inspire suspicion, fear and hatred. Well, well !— 
another century, and then . . . 


Just a century has passed. 


* * * 


Of Godwin’s novels Caleb Williams is the only one that is 
at all read nowadays. In spite of its impossibilities of 
character and action, it is a very good tract, especially where 
it deals with the prison system. Miss Gregory’s extracts 
from Caleb Williams might have been more profuse; but 
she gives interesting accounts of St. Leon and Fleetwood. In 
the first of these a gentleman who possesses the philosopher’s 
stone breaks into long reflections on “ gold versus actual 
wealth ”’; in the other there are eloquent passages about the 
horrors of child-slavery in factories which anticipate the 
factory reports of a generation later, and which were so much 
in advance of their time that they still hold good in reference 
to certain of the States of America. Godwin saw the whole 
thing very clearly : the pale, emaciated child given the free 
man’s right of selling his labour at his own price in the open 
market and, as Godwin put it, able to earn salt to his bread 
at four, but unable to earn bread to his salt at forty. The 
placid Bage’s novels were admired by Walter Scott. The 
most original is Hermsprong, or Man As He Is Not, the hero 
of which—who enters civilised society after being brought 
up among the Red Indians, and quails at the change— 
criticises institutions with something of the tone of the 
versatile Mr. Smilash in An Unsocial Socialist. 


Shelley’s Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne are only interesting, if 
interesting at all, because they were written by their author. 
Miss Gregory ploughs through them, and also through the 
novels of Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Inchbald, and Mrs. Opie. 
She has a very interesting chapter on Mary Wollstonecraft 
and the early Women’s Rights authors. I find most 
alluring the bare mention made of a certain Ann Plumptre, 
a novelist of whom I had never previously heard, who 
admired Napoleon enthusiastically. In 1810, according to 
Crabb Robinson, 
she declared she would welcome him if he invaded England because 


he would do away with aristocracy and give the country a better 
government. 


Finally Miss Gregory has given space to the anti-revolu- 
tionary novelists, especially George Walker and Charles 
Lucas, of The Infernal Quixote. Ridicule of visionaries and 
demagogues through the medium of novels was a recognised 
sport then as now ; and Lucas instituted an elaborate com- 
parison between political and religious revivalists. A good 
bibliography rounds off a very laudable compilation which 
should interest all persons of subversive views and direct the 
reading of the curious into some very agreeable channels. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Witt1am J. Locke. Lane. 6s. 


Jaffery. 
The Jealous Goddess. By Mapce Mears. Lane. 6s. 


Mr. Locke, with all his love of vagabonds, is very much— 
too much, perhaps—the gentleman and the man of the world 
in all he writes: his style is genial, amiable, well-bred— 
and a little unreal: and the same may be said of many of 
his characters. Even when they are rollicking about the 
seven seas in tramp steamers, or rescuing primitive maidens 
amid Balkan hills, there lurks always an English country 
house in the background, with trim lawns and decorous 
attendants: passions explode, tragedies work themselves 
out, between an excellent lunch and a really admirable 
dinner. This is literally true of Jaffery: of others among 
Mr. Locke’s books it is metaphorically and symbolically 
true. (Derelicts was a strong and striking exception.) 
Where Love Is, in some ways the best of his achievements— 
a good novel, broadly conceived, artistically constructed, 
sympathetically realised, effectively written—revealed this 
special world almost in completeness: a world whose cha- 
racters have standards which could not with truth be called 
false, but which could without unfairness be called arti- 
ficial. Followed immediately (if 1 have got the order right 
in my recollection) The Beloved Vagabond, in which the 
other side of Mr. Locke’s talent—the fantastic, the whim- 
sical, even, one might say, the primitive—found its most 
nearly complete expression. And after that there have 
been several novels in which the two sides failed of adjust- 
ment: in which the fantastic degenerated into the absurd, 
the conventional into the empty. One began to feel that 
one’s sympathies were being required for characters who, 
their creator perfectly well knew, didn’t and couldn’t exist : 
one began rather to resent it. A reputation for fantasy 
is indeed a dangerous possession: it provides the author 
who enjoys it with a short cut through a thousand difficulties, 
only, if he uses it as a short cut for convenience’ sake, not 
at the bidding of an imperative inspiration, it tricks him 
and turns out to be a long way round after all. In Jaffery, 
Jaffery himself is fantastic, but, as it seems to me, with a 
laboured and elaborated fantasy: you never feel that he 
is real: his gorgeous adventures and Gargantuan tastes 
appear nothing but the conscious devices of an able and 
experienced writer—appeals to sentimentality, not to emotion 
or genuine interest. And the autobiographer is also a 
conventional figure—suave, rich, country-housed, and 
motor-cared and charming-wifed and delightful-childed 
a dilettante, a pretender-for-selfish-seclusion, a good angel to 
his eccentric friends, a fount of sympathy and a pillar of 
strength and a haunt of refuge, a blasé god out of a highly 
correct machine. The trio of friends is completed by a 
conceited impostor, whose imposture is indeed made to 
seem compatible with high moral qualities, but whose 
conceit is unbearable, because neither it nor anything else 
about him succeeds for one moment in assuring us of his 
existence. But he is needed for the plot. Liosha, the 
Splendid Barbarian from Albania, seems the obvious mate 
for the huge and hairy Jaffery: it takes him, however, 
an uncommon while to see it. Meanwhile there are a stolen 
manuscript and a stolen reputation, and a good deal of nerves 
and quite a lot of misunderstanding, with Jaffery blowing 
in and out like a kindly turbulent breeze, and it is all done, 
of course, with any amount of dexterity. Jaffery is not the 





best, or anything like the best, that Mr. Locke has given 
us, but it is entertaining and easy and eminently readable. 
Of the excellent smoothness of his narrative style the novel- 
reading public needs no examples : 
wholes. 


it takes his books as 





Miss Mears (whose first book The Jealous Goddess appcars 
to be) is to be not only congratulated but thanked: con- 
gratulated because, for a first book, The Jealous Goddess 
is a remarkably vivid and interesting piece of work, and 
thanked because it is the sort of work which takes one 
clean away from the sorrows and anxieties of to-day, into 
a place in which all the old everyday things have their 
ancient magnitudes: an atmosphere of careless youth 
and casual possibility. Not that Miss Mears is sentimental. 
She is painstakingly, sometimes almost too pointedly, the 
opposite. She claims, pretty nearly in so many words, to 
be giving us not what the ordinary novelist gives, of expected 
passion and stereotyped emotion, but the unvarnished 
truth, of selfish motive and divided dream. The hero, 
it is true, meets the heroine in the most approved way— 
by going to her rescue when she is attacked by roughs : 
but poor little Tommy effects no heroic rescue, and it is 
Nora who takes away Tommy from the fray and looks after 
him when he faints—not, as you might suppose, the other 
way round. It all comes to the same thing at the end, 
They marry, and don’t hit it off, and separate, and find 
they need each other, and come together again. The 
reasons for the failure of the married life are certainly, 
however, somewhat novel and humorously lifelike. The 
baby who comes is quite frankly not wanted, either before 
or after arrival: it does not “ draw the parents together ”— 
it only accentuates the difficulties of time and money which 
already hamper the Work (as distinct from work) to which 
both Nora and Tommy are supposed to be dedicating their 
lives. (Nora paints—Tommy writes. The darlings!) Nora 
realises—or rather half-imagines, for it is not more than half 
true—that she has sold herself into marriage to escape from 
an unpleasant home and to get time for her Work, and that 
accordingly she is little better than a paid mistress : Tommy, 
on his part, accuses himself of having carelessly and in a 
moment of idle passion seized a desirable woman, and of 
being accordingly little better than a man who sins with a 
paid mistress. Yes, these absurdly modern, absurdly un- 
sophisticated young people really paint the thing to them- 
selves in such monstrous colours. That seems to me 
just what might happen. Not so with many of the practical 
details, which seem extremely improbable. It is, I suppose, 
as much a compliment as a criticism directed at Miss Mears 
that one wants actively to heckle her about the inconsis- 
tencies she admits. When Tommy goes to pay his first 
call on Nora, at the studio she shares with two girls he does 
not yet know, this happens : 

When he knocked at the studio door there was a sudden scuffle, 
and somebody’s voice raised in hasty remonstrance : 

“* No, Gwen, for heaven’s sake, wait a minute till we see what he’s 
like!” 

Then Nora herself opened the door. 

He entered bashfully, not quite sure of his welcome. 
canvas was out on its easel in the middle of the room . . . and Barbara, 
who was small and fair-haired and very pretty . .. was sitting 
hastily huddled up on the “ fragile ”» model throne, wearing a long blue 
blanket coat, and—very evidently—nothing else. 

“I’m being a model,” she explained. .. . 


“Oh, do come in!” she said. 
The “ Eden” 


Now, if this means anything, it surely means that “ Gwen ” 
was on the point of opening the door and letting in an 
entirely strange young man while her friend was posing in 
the “altogether.” That, in itself, appears impossible, at 
any rate to my mid-Victorian mind: but, granted such an 
incredible state of freedom and “ naturalness,” how are we 
to reconcile with it the passionate reticence which makes 
Nora unable to broach to her husband the subject of the 
babies she doesn’t want? Again: Tommy, before he is 
twenty-three, has a censored play produced by a well-known 
private society and another play produced “ for a run,” and 
more half-commissioned, by a famous producer and bis 
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more famous wife, a beautiful and fascinating actress. 
Tommy himself is consequently more or less famous, at any 
rate among the “cultured”: yet he seems to remain in 
poverty. Why? How? One might ask that question 
about a lot of other things that happen in the book. The 
psychology is so much truer than the construction. The 
writing is pleasantly unpretentious, and the heights and 
depths of emotion are left alone. What is achieved is 
a chatty chronicle of nice foolish nobodies-in-particular. 
“Nice” does not sound so flattering when applied to a 
book as it does when applied to people. But it is precisely 
the niceness of her book for which one feels moved to thank 
Miss Mears. GERALD GOULD. 


HOW A TREATY WAS MADE 
The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi, Japanese Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James from 1900-1905. Edited 

by A. M. Pootey. Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net. 

Count Hayashi was the Japanese statesman who, when at 
the Embassy in London, arranged the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance with Lord Lansdowne. The word “ Secret ” in the 
title of a book is always titillating ; but the bloom was taken 
off the most important secrets in this volume two years ago 
by Mr. Pooley himself. It is a miscellaneous collection. 
It includes a long and very anti-Japanese introduction by 
Mr. Pooley, and a miscellaneous assortment of newspaper 
articles and memoirs by Count Hayashi. Between them they 
give a skeleton history of Far Eastern politics of the last 
twenty years, and considerably clarify the relations of Japan 
to the other Great Powers. But much the most interesting 
chapters are those which deal with the inception of the 
alliance with Great Britain. Count Hayashi’s “ revela- 
tions ” about this, in the form of a diary, were given by his 
executors to a Japanese paper a few weeks after his death. 
One full instalment was published; then, in spite of the 
authorities, a summary of the remaining matter was rushed 
out. The numbers were confiscated by the police, and 
efforts were made to prevent translations getting abroad ; 
but Mr. Pooley, then a correspondent in Japan, managed to 
smuggle a version home to England, and we all read at that 
time the most piquant passages in the narrative he now 
reprints. 

At the close of the Chino-Japanese War three Great 
Powers stepped in and deprived the Japanese of their spoils. 
There were, from the Japanese point of view, two noticeable 
things about the group. One was that England, which had 
great Eastern interests, abstained from joining it ; the other 
was that Germany, which apparently had none, had joined 
France and Russia, whose status could not be questioned, 
even though their action was not relished. The result was a 
deep-seated resentment against Germany and a sort of 
gratitude to England. Desirous not to be thus thwarted in 
future, the Japanese decided that they must have a 
European ally ; and though one section inclined to 
Russia, and another to France and Russia, many Japa- 
nese turned their eyes to England. As early as 1898 
Mr. Chamberlain indicated to M. Kato England’s willingness 
to consider an agreement, and when Count Hayashi, himself 
a strong Anglophile, came to London in 1900 the ground was 
prepared. His objects were to get the arrangement through 
rapidly and to put it on the most favourable possible basis 
for Japan, and he succeeded in both objects. Lord Lans- 
downe—who repeatedly hinted that Germany might be 
asked to make a third party—was at first too slow for his 
taste. But a report that the British Government was 
“ nervous of a possible alliance between Japan and Russia ” 
suggested to him a plan for speeding Lord Lansdowne up. 
He telegraphed home suggesting that if his Government 


would hint that Japan and Russia would combine if there were no 











prospects of the successful conclusion of the proposed Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the British Government would be stimulated into making a 
favourable agreement. 


It was a happy notion, and his Government agreed to apply 
it. But they began to play their double game too con- 
vincingly, and he grew rather alarmed. For Marquis Ito, 
who had been in America, pointedly omitted to visit England 
and went to St. Petersburg to negotiate, obviously in earnest, 
for an alliance with Russia. Lord Lansdowne frowned, and 
was not much mollified when poor Count Hayashi explained 
that the delicate Ito could not face the London fogs. Mr. 
Bertie, Under-Secretary of State, warned the Count that if 
Russia offered Japan tempting terms, 

you could not rely on those terms, for Russia would certainly repu- 
diate them whenever it appeared to suit her. 

Ito was, however, thrown over; Hayashi was reassured, and 
England had been “ stimulated.” It was now a matter of 
terms. Lord Lansdowne had two main anxieties. He 
wanted to make it perfectly clear that England was not 
assisting Japan in aggression against Korea (which a few 
years later Japan was to annex), and he wanted to avoid the 
appearance of giving all and getting nothing. Hayashi 
wanted Japan’s interests in China and Korea mentioned, as 
against England’s in China alone. Obviously, he said, the 
Japanese had interests in China. Lord Lansdowne answered : 

“That is, of course, true, but we want to make it as unnoticeable as 

possible, as otherwise the Treaty may meet with opposition in Parlia- 
ment.” 
Hayashi got his way, though the lopsidedness of the arrange- 
ment led to India being brought into the sphere of applica- 
tion when the entente of 1902 became the offensive and 
defensive alliance of 1905. After a good deal of minute 
discussion of formule the negotiations were concluded ; 
Germany’s chances of inclusion were finally destroyed by 
Prince Biilow’s notorious speech ; and Russia was left in the 
lurch wondering, as Count Hayashi openly laments, whether 
in “ ways that are dark” and “tricks that are vain” the 
heathen Chinee has quite so peculiar an eminence as Bret 
Harte made out. 

That is the story as Count Hayashi tells it. He him- 
self appears to have been shocked when the negotiations 
with Russia became serious : he could stand duplicity up to 
a certain point, but he drew the line somewhere, as he knew 
that beyond a certain point duplicity does not in the long run 
pay. The doctrine he preached was that honesty, in spite 
of its unattractiveness, is nevertheless the best policy ; 
for he who glaringly breaks faith will not afterwards be 
trusted. His own intellectual honesty was in some ways 
striking. The candour of his history is found also in his 
paper (also included by Mr. Pooley) on China, in which he 
tells the Japanese frankly that, although they are more 
conceited and boastful than the Chinese, the educated 
Chinaman is in manners and learning—as a civilised man, in 
short—infinitely their superior. Perhaps he was too hard 
on his countrymen ; at all events, not all Western observers 
will accept his diagnosis of the relative virtues of the Chinese 
and the Japanese. But the mere fact that an eminent 
Japanese statesman can have these searchings of heart and 
exhort his fellows to humility in this particularly humiliating 
way puts an Englishman at his ease with him. 


FLEMISH STORIES 
The Path of Life. By Srisn Srrevuvets. Translated by 
TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. George Allen & Unwin. 5s. 
These stories are the work of a poet who is satisfied to find 
beauty in life as it is. They are most remarkable. They 
are as matter-of-fact as Dutch pictures, and yet the light 
which lies upon them reminds one more of Hans Andersen 
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than any other writer. Mr. Teixeira de Mattos has trans- 
lated them very well. He tells us that the West Flemish 
language is a racy, concrete one, showing a delicate precision 
in words describing physical sensations. There is a word to 
describe what we feel when we hear the tearing of silk or the 
ripping of calico, and (what a boon !) a word which describes 
what we really feel in our hair when we say it stands on end. 
Stijn Streuvels is clearly a poet. Even if he had been poorly 
instead of admirably translated, we should have understood 
that ; and he is evidently a poet whose mind and sensibility 
would find its full expression in a tongue, like his own, which 
gets near to concrete realities. It would be difficult to 
mention another volume of stories which, without being in 
the least sentimental, have so much of the sweetness of 
sentiment in them. One can think of other stories in which 
incidents which are in themselves painful and ugly con- 
tribute to the beauty of the whole picture, but none in which 
an idyllic quality is made so perfectly consonant with an 
impression of the hardness, monotony, and coarseness of 
peasant life. Several of these stories are not stories in the 
sense that anything happens in them. They are rather 
pictures. The story which gives its name to the volume 
is the ztory of a little boy who is shut in a garret as a punish- 
ment for having chivvied a calf into a river. His fears in the 
dark among the hanging clothes, his dreams and his feelings 
as he looks out of the rocf-window at a field path stretching 
away down below, along which from time to time figures 
appear and disappear, are the story. He says at last he is 
sorry, and he is released—that is all that happens. But the 
effect of these descriptions is to make one believe that his 
experiences were the turning-point in his childhood, the 
point at which he first began to think. Another sketch 
describes some children caught in a thunderstorm in a wood. 
The storm stops and they go home. Not much in that ? 
But one has seen a storm with the eyes of a peasant child 
and in the company of a poet. The best of these stories is 
called Spring. This is a masterpiece. The principal figure 
in it is a girl of fifteen, one of a large peasant family, and the 
subject her experience on her first Communion. The pathos 
and beauty of it lie in the contrast between her inevitable 
future and the delicate capacities for feeling and suffering 
which the long training leading up to this great initiation 
has developed in her. She has been made to feel that life is 
an adventure of the soul, and for one day she is a little queen. 
Then her life turns back into its channel. There is no room 
there for delicate scruples and for aspirations. Her own 
family are perfectly fitted to their environment. Her busy, 
stout, good-natured mother, her sturdy little brothers, her 
quiet, matter-of-fact, hard-worked father—they are all 
products of the life they have to lead and they are fit for it ; 
their aims are in harmony with it. But Horienka has been 
taught to imagine other possibilities, and set her heart on 
things of which there is no satisfying quantity, least of all in 
her life as it must be. When we last see her she is hoeing 
potatoes in the rain on the fields of a farmer who has liked 
the look of her in her festive white Communion dress. He 
has a bad reputation, and the night of the ceremony, after 
the meals and the jollity are over, Horienka’s mother and 
father talk over what they evidently conceive as the inevit- 
able consequence of Horienka working for him. 


‘** And suppose our child comes home with a present . . . from that 
beast of a farmer!” 

Ivo knocked out his pipe : 

“Pooh! that could happen to her anywhere; and, after all, she 
won’t be tied to her mother’s apron-strings all her life long. . . . When 
you live in a man’s house and eat his bread, you’ve got to work for it 
and do his will: the master is the master. Come, let’s go to bed ; 
we’ve a lot to do to-morrow.” 


Suppressed sobs came from the little bedroom. Mother looked in. 


Horienka lay with sands before her eyes, crying convulsively. 


** Well, what’s the matter ?” 

The child pressed her head to the wall and wept harder than ever. 

“Come along, wife, damn it! It’s time that all this foolery was 
over, or she’ll lose her senses altogether.” 


This quotation may give an impression of brutality which 
the whole picture does not give. Horienka’s home is far 
from being harsh, but there is no room in their thoughts for 
anything but plain solid things, no room for scruples. The 
reason why this ceremony of the first Communion arouses 
so much emotion in the mothers, who bring their girls 
dressed like fairy princesses across the fields to church, is 
that they remember that this was a peep into a world of 
feeling which was immediately hidden again. No one but 
a poet could have done justice to this solid satisfactoriness 
of the life of Flemish peasants, and at the same time to this 
sudden incongruous flowering of delicate and enormous 
aspirations in the heart of a girl. Horienka will become 
perhaps some day an admirable, strong, busy mother like her 
own mother. The art of the poet has made us feel what pain 
lies in the transition, if also what peace when it is accom- 
plished. 

We hope Mr. Teixeira de Mattos will give us some more 
translations of this fine writer. 


I TOLD YOU SO 
Ordeal by Battle. By F.S.Oxrver. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


We doubt whether any other nation than the English could 
have produced Mr. F. S. Oliver ; we are sure that in no other 
country would he be taken with so much seriousness as he 
is in some quarters here. His reputation as a political 
essayist would seem to be based upon a certain solemnity 
of style which, with the accessories of large type and a 
pseudonym on the leader page of the Times, is admirably 
adapted for the conveyance of what that journal is accus- 
tomed to describe as “‘ grave warnings” to the nation at 
large. It is a style of undoubted value, especially when it 
is supported by political disinterestedness and really wide 
knowledge ; but its weakness is that, without these supports 
it is apt to degenerate into mere pretentiousness ; and the 
weakness is almost bound to show itself when the brief 
epistolary form is abandoned and a book is attempted. The 
oracular style, indeed, is unsuited for any utterance exceeding 
eighteen hundred or two thousand words in length. Why 
this should be so it would be difficult to explain, but it is 
certainly a fact. The writer of a leading article in a 
newspaper is permitted by custom to assume an air of 
impeccable omniscience ; indeed, he is expected to do so, 
and the reader, on his part, accepts the convention unhesi- 
tatingly, only occasionally and by conscious effort remem- 
bering that the editorial “‘ we ” covers a more or less obscure 
individual writing for a living. But this convention has 
never—thank goodness !—been attached to the book form, 
and, consequently, when a writer attempts to preserve 
throughout four hundred pages the illusion that he is free 
not only from the ignorance and the baser passions, but even 
from the common weaknesses and prejudices, of the rest of 
mankind he does not succeed. The spell is broken in a dozen 
pages or so, at the end of which even the most reverent and 
receptive of readers awakes to the fact that, after all, the 
writer is a being of mortal clay—with his name on the back of 
the book—and a terrible bore into the bargain. 

Something of this kind will, we fancy, be the experience of 
nine readers out of ten of Mr. Oliver’s book, for whilst the 
style is at first impressive it is soon apparent that the 
amount of real thought behind it is meagre and spread very 
thin; so thjn that not only the same ideas but the same 
phrases are Yepeated in chapter after chapter. Mr. Oliver 
has, in fact, nothing to say that he could not have said more 
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effectively within the space limits of a review article ; and, 
on the whole, we do not see why, as long as our union sacrée 
is still supposed to be in being, he should have endeavoured 
to say it at all. The author is, of course, a “ non-party ” 
man. Nevertheless the curious fact may be observed that 
one party hugs him to its breast with an enthusiasm which 
it displays towards no other political writer, whilst the other 
party—does not. The explanation, no doubt, is that Mr. 
Oliver—quite accidentally—happens to cherish an extra- 
ordinarily bitter animus against every Liberal or Labour 
politician whom he mentions, as well as against Liberalism 
and Labourism as political theories. In view, indeed, of 
some passages in the book, such as that in which mothers and 
wives cruelly bereft in this war are invited to lay the responsi- 
bility for their sorrows upon the corrupt shoulders of the late 
Liberal Administration, one wonders whether “ bitter” is a 
strong enough word. 

Ordeal by Battle is, in fact, the first serious attempt—if we 
except the little volume entitled Scaremongerings from the 
“ Daily Mail ’”’—to draw a party moral from the great war. 
The Unionist Party, it is true, is condemned for not having 
definitely fought for “ national service ’’ before the war, but 
only as the Daily Mail or the Morning Post might condemn 
it. The contents of the book it is hardly necessary to 
describe. It is a plea for “ national service,” but also and 
mostly a diatribe against those who have obstructed 
“national service” in the past; and anyone who has 
read a selection of the Times’ leaders during the war will find 
nothing new on the subject here. The reader of this review 
may perhaps deduce from what we have written one other 
fact about the book—namely, that it is one of the most 
irritating and unpersuasive political tracts we have ever 
come across. It makes us almost wish that we were opposed 
to “ national service ’”—as, indeed, we are to the particularly 
futile half-measures for which Mr. Oliver apparently stands. 
So much self-satisfaction, so much political venom, so many 
ponderous pages full of “calm wisdom” (after the event) 
and eternal recapitulations, are enough to irritate the most 
long-suffering of reviewers. To occupy 437 pages of good 
paper in saying “ I told you so” ought, like a libel which is 
calculated to provoke physical violence, to be a criminal 
offence. Besides, did Mr. Oliver ever tell us so? Wasn’t it 
Mr. Maxse ? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Village and Town Life in China. By Y. K. Leone and L. K. Tao. 
George Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 


Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply. By Norman Suaw. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. y 


The two authors of the first of these books, it is explained by Prof. 
L. T. Hobhouse in his preface, are Chinese students who have lived 
in England and have taken degrees at the London School of Economics. 
As is only to be expected, they devote a considerable proportion of 
space to clearing up the errors and mi Jerstandings of European 
authors on Chinese matters. The secret societies with which Chinese 
life is said to be honeycombed “ are doubtless much exaggerated.” 
{t appears also that infanticide is much rarer than commonly supposed : 
* It is not uncommon that foreigners take the fact of infant mortality 
as evidence of infanticide!’ Mr. Tao considers “ the Oriental view 
of woman” a misleading phrase, because it blinds its user to the 
extreme diversity of Kastern views on the subject. In China “ the 
woman is always considered as a complement to man.”” We remember 
being struck, when reading Dr. Chen Huan-Chang’s book, The Economic 
Principles of Confucius and His School, with the “advanced suffrage” 
views of the sage. It would appear that Chinese views on women are 
in the same imperfectly amalgamated state as those on religion, which, 
as one of the authors explains, retains ample direct evidence of its 
three-fold origin. As the sections on village life and town life are by 
different writers, the book naturally contains a certain amount of 
duplicated facts ; it nevertheless is of great value as the work of students 
trained to note sociological details and thoroughly conversant with 
their subject. 

Mr. Norman Shaw's book is too specialised to be read even by the 





generality of those to whom China is a subject of keen interest. It is, 
however, virtually the only substantial work on the trees and timbers 
of China, to which it appears to be a complete and detailed guide. 
The book contains, as incidental to the problem of deforestation, a 
description of what is being done towards its solution in all the countries 
of the East. 


Progressive Portugal. By Erner C. Harcrove, F.R.G.S. With 
16 plates and a map. Werner Laurie. 6s. 


Progressive Portugal is a book which owes its genesis to a tour taken 
in Portugal by its authoress not very long before she commenced 
writing this volume. To a large extent it is a journal of that tour, and 
as such does not always confine itself to the immediate subject sug- 
gested by even the latter half of the title, but places at the disposal 
of its readers the authoress’s views on subjects which are sometimes 
quite remote from Portugal. When she confines herself to the country 
she often wanders into history, and even as far back as prehistoric 
times. In fact, the book covers a very wide field, ranging from “In 
Old Oporto ” and “ Folklore and Proverbs” to “‘ Music and Dramatic 
Art,” “ Authors and their Books,” and “‘ The Cupboard Shelf.” Miss 
Hargrove has sacrificed much of the possible value the book might 
have had to an attempt to cover an immense province. It cannot 
be recommended to a serious student of Portugal, but to a tourist it 
might prove mildly interesting. 


German Philosophy in Relation to the War. By J. H. Muinneap, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy, University of Birmingham. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Professor Muirhead’s moderate and modest little treatise will be 
found most useful, perhaps, as a counterblast to the silly identification 
of all things German, old or new, in one common condemnation, He is 
concerned to show—and, of course, has not the smallest difficulty in 
showing—that the responsibility for the philosophy underlying Ger- 
many’s militarism does not lie upon those idealistic developments of 
thought of which one instinctively thinks when any mention is made 
of “ German philosophy.’ On the contrary, as he insists—and as, 
indeed, every educated man realises—precisely those elements in our 
own national philosophy (so far as we have one) which are least militarist 
or “ Prussian,” and of which at the moment we are proudest, are the 
elements derived from the German idealists of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Professor Muirhead presses his 
argument, however, a little too far. The suggestion that the political 
theories of Lord Curzon, or even of Sir Edward Grey, are founded on 
Kant and Hegel seems somewhat far-fetched ; and we note a tendency 
to insist that ‘“* German Philosophy properly stands for” just those 
idealistic elements which we all admire. No doubt the phrase does 
imply Kant and Hegel primarily, just as the phrase ‘ Greek Philo- 
sophy ” implies primarily Plato and Aristotle ; but the Sophists and 
the Cynics were also Greek philosophers, and if German thought has 
during the last three-quarters of a century taken the wrong turning, it 
is none the less German for that. The two points of interest are : 
How did it come to take that turning, and how far in any case did 
it affect the practical actions of the German nation? With both 
questions Professor Muirhead deals sensibly, cautiously, generously, 
and learnedly. His defence of Hegel from the charge of setting the 
State above general morality is particularly good ; it establishes that 
Hegel would have been astonished and disgusted at the interpretation 
which later men of thought and men of action have given to his theory 
of the State. But the fact is that some of the things Hegel said (as, for 
that matter, some of the things Plato said) about the State are irre- 
concilable with the strictest—or widest—morality ; Hegel contradicts 
himself, and, in fact, he is, in spite of all assertions and assumptions 
to the contrary, more essentially ambiguous than Kant. Professor 
Muirhead is to be congratulated on the moral dignity and intellectual 
elarity of a little work which, though one may differ from some of its 
arguments and conclusions (for instance, the attempted “ white- 
washing *’ of Frederick the Great), one cannot fail to profit by studying. 


Societal Evolution. By Atserr G. Ketter. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Keller is Professor of the Science of Society in Yale University 
(in New Haven, Conn., they know better than to call it sociology). 
He has been disturbed, as indeed have many students of social evolu- 
tion, by the vagueness of the evolutionary terminology as applied to the 
movements of society. It comes, he believes, from the power of Her- 
bert Spencer’s name and an undiscriminating use of Spencerian methods ; 
and as a corrective he has gone back to Darwin. This book, which is 
decidedly more readable than many recent essays in sociology coming 
from America, has a twofold object : to apply the fundamental hypo- 
thesis of Darwinism to the life of human society, and to carry on the 
interpretation of “ folk-ways ” associated with the name of Professor 
Sumner, the author's predecessor at Yale. We are not sure that such 
extreme filial reverence as Professor Keller reveals is altogether good for 
himself or his students, but it is an attractive personal trait. 
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THE CITY 


HE suddenness with which the War Loan was 
offered took the City by surprise, and the fact 
that the loan has been made even more attractive 
to investors than was anticipated has intensified its effects 
upon Stock Exchange business. These have been all in 
one direction—viz., a rush to sell what could be sold; and 
in the case of securities with minimum prices business has 
been virtually suspended, no one being willing to buy at 
those prices. With a British Government security offering 
on terms that make the yield over 4} per cent., people are 
not going to buy Great Western Railway Irredeemable 
4 per cent, Debenture Stock yielding at the price of 96, below 
which dealings are not permissible, less than £4 4s. per cent. 
I know of the case of a large holder of the stock mentioned 
who wished to sell the other day with a view to reinvesting 
in the War Loan, but who finds himself totally unable to 
realise a penny of his holding. There will have to be a 
general scaling down of minimum prices, otherwise the 
readjustment in investment values following upon the issue 
of the new Loan will be temporarily limited to such stocks 
as are not restricted by minimum prices, and all other 
securities will become unsaleable. There are no minimum 
prices for Home Rail Ordinary stocks and Foreign and 
Colonial Railway stocks, so in those markets there has been 
a flood of attempted selling. As a result, prices have fallen 
and some excellent bargains can now be picked up. But 
investors will look at hardly anything until the War Loan 
is out of the way, after which an upward movement will 
almost certainly take place in those securities which have 
had to bear the brunt of the selling. The wise investor 
will not wait for the turn of the tide, but will buy now, 
and he cannot do better than pick up some United Railways 
of Havana Ordinary at 68}, Central Argentine at 774, 
Buenos Aires Western at 84, and Buenos Aires Great Southern 
at 783. 
san * * 

The right given to subscribers to the new Loan to convert 
at determined rates a certain amount of 3} per Cent. War 
Loan, Consols, or Annuities into the new Loan has afforded 
an opportunity for all sorts of calculations showing how it is 
possible to acquire the new Loan (McKennas as the Stock 
Exchange proposes to call it) at a lower price than is men- 
tioned in the prospectus. This is possible in two or three 
ways. For instance, a subscriber to £100 of the new Loan 
is entitled to convert £100 of the 3} per Cent. War Loan 
into £100 of the new 4} per cent. Loan on payment of an 
additional £5; now the 3} per Cent. War Loan can be 
bought for 933—sometimes less—and by subscribing for 
half of the new War Loan which he wished to take up, and 
purchasing an equal quantity of 3} per Cent. War Loan 
at 93} and then converting it into the new Loan, the investor 
acquires half of his holding at 98} instead of 100, or an 
average price of 99% for the lot. Actually he gets it more 
cheaply, for on September 1st he will receive interest on 
the 3} per Cent. War Loan of £1 10s. 11d. per cent., which 
further reduces the cost of the new Loan. A full six months’ 
interest on the latter, by the way, is payable on December 
Ist, although the stock does not become fully paid until 
October 26th ; this is a bonus to subscribers representing 
£1 3s, per cent., so that the net issue price is about £98 17s. 
and the true yield is not 4} per cent. but £4 11s. 1d. per cent. 
Another, but more complicated, way is to acquire the new Loan 
by first investing part of the money in Consols. The calcu- 
lation is too elaborate to be shown here, but the result may 
be briefly indicated in the statement that an investor who 
applies for £2,000 of the new War Loan and buys on the 
market £1,500 of Consols at the minimum price of 65, and 


then converts that stock into the new Loan, acquires £3,000 
of the latter at a total cost of £2,958 15s. 10d., after allowing 
for brokerage on the Consols purchased, which is £25 6s. 8d. 
less than if he applied in the ordinary way for £8,000 of the 
new Loan. Part of the saving here is represented by 
the quarter’s interest on the Consols, payable on October 5th. 
Some people are pointing out that in purchasing in this way 
rich investors are not merely securing the War Loan at a 
lower price, but are also probably enabling some present 
holder of Consols to set free some of his capital for the purpose 
of applying for the Loan, for there are thousands of holders 
of Consols who have no surplus capital available with which 
to buy the qualification of the new Loan necessary to 
enable them to convert, and so great is the rush to sell 
Consols for this purpose that it is only fortunate persons 
who are able to find buyers. 


* * * 


Gold is steadily being exported to the United States, 
and something will soon have to be done to remedy the 
continued unfavourable rate of exchange with that country, 
Subscriptions to the new War Loan may bring out a good 
deal of hoarded gold, but what is required is something that 
that will balance the huge sums we have to pay America 
for imports of foodstuffs and munitions. Exports we are 
not likely to be able to increase for some time ; there 
remain the alternatives of selling back American securities, 
or creating credits—i.e., borrowing from America, or parting 
with gold. Several of the foreign exchanges are in our 
favour, and if only the various Governments would part 
with their gold, we would have it in our power to attract 
shipments of that metal; with moratoria and laws in most 
countries prohibiting gold exports, this is impracticable. 
Placing a loan in the United States is possible, and will 
probably be done sooner or later; many people thought 
that a large parcel of the new War Loan might be placed 
over there, but Americans do not see why they should 
have income-tax deducted from their interest, so that a 
special line of Treasury Bills will probably be created, with 
interest payable in New York. Sales of American securities 
held in this country are an effective means of redressing the 
exchange, for by that means, we are paying with American 
paper for American goods, although whether it is desirable 
that British investors should part with their most promising 
holdings (for America, more than any other country, stands 
to benefit by the War) is another question, In August 
last a Committee of American Railway Managers was formed 
to determine the amount of American Railroad securities 
held abroad. Cablegrams from New York this week state 
that the results of the investigation show that $2,576,000,000 
of these securities were owned abroad. As these figures are 
compiled from returns sent in by all the railways in the 
country over 100 miles in length, they may be taken as 
accurate, but if, as is probably the case, they represent the 
nominal value of the bonds and stocks, their market value is 
at least 25 per cent. less. It is estimated that foreign 
holdings in American undertakings other than railways 
amount to $2,000,000,000. Making a rough guess it would 
then appear that Europe (for there are practically no holdings 
elsewhere, outside of America itself) at the outbreak of 
war held something like six or seven hundred millions sterling 
worth of American securities. At the present rate, America's 
power of absorption of these securities would appear to am 
such that in two years it could buy the lot. It is not to be 
supposed that all Europe’s holdings will be sold, but a large 
amount is undoubtedly being sold to America week by week, 
and the war may well leave Europe a debtor to the United 


States for the first time in history. 
Emit Davies. 
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The great problem facing the world after the 
war will be how to make such arrangements as 
will avert both the intolerable strain on civilisation 
of an embittered competition in national armaments 
and the periodical outbreak of war between the 
Great Powers. Leaving on one side all question 
as to the causes, the conduct, or the conclusion of 
the present war, an International Agreements 
Committee of the Fabian Research Department 
has been discussing, in the light of history and 
experience, what could be put into the Treaty with 
the object of preventing any renewal of hostilities. 






































N July toand 17 Tue New Statesman 

will publish two Special Supplements, 
Suggestions for the Prevention of War, Parts 
I. and II., embodying draft reports prepared 
for the Fabian Research Department. 
Part I. (July 10) will consist of a detailed 
memorandum by Mr. L. S. Woolf on the 
past experience with regard to international 
machinery for the prevention of war, showing 
how far it has succeeded, and the points at 
which it has failed. 











ConTENTs. 
. Introduction 

. The Causes of War 

. International Law 

. Treaties 

. Conferences, Congresses, and the Concert of Europe 
. Arbitration and Judicial Tribunals 

. An International Authority. 

. Conclusions 
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This will be followed on July 17 by a second 
Supplement, containing the proposals of the 
Committee for the establishment of an 
International Legislative Council and an 
International High Court, worked out in 
elaborate detail in the form of Articles capable 
of embodiment in an International Treaty at 
the termination of the present war. The 
High Court will provide a means for the 
settlement of all ‘“‘justiciable” differences 
between States. The International Legislative 
Council will afford an opportunity for the 
amicable settlement of “ non-justiciable ” 
disputes. Particular attention is devoted 
to the question of “sanctions’’ enabling 
decisions to be enforced without war. A 


brief select bibliography is appended. 











The large extra sale that Special Supplements 
to THE NEW STATESMAN secure often 
results in the local agents being “ sold out” 
within a few hours of publication. Copies 
should, therefore, be ordered in advance 
either from the newsagent or direct from 
THE PUBLISHER, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, W.C. 
























READY ON JULY 14th 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL FETE DAY 


At all Booksellers. Feap. 4to. &/- net. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE 


Issued in aid of the French Parliamentary Fund 
for the relief of the Invaded Departments 


EDITED BY WINIFRED STEPHENS 
and published under the auspices of an Honorary Committee presided over by 
HIS EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR PAUL CAMBON 
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ANDRE GIDE SUTHERLAND 
THE LADY GLENCONNER MARCELLE TINAYRE 
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REMY DE GOURMONT MRS. MARGARET WOODS 


Early application should be made for 
this unique and interesting volume 


LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 










TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel 
Central 1565. 










MISCELLANEOUS, 
Miss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 


many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge. for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
_—— Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
Cam ge. 















TO LET. 
FFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 


Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Address, Box 780, Tut New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 









The yearly Subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/— inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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£4:10s.% WAR LOAN 





1925-1945. 





ISSUE OF STOCK OR BONDS 


bearing interest at 44% per annum, payable half-yearly on the ist June 
and the ist December. 





Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury at £100 per Cent. 





A full half-year’s Dividend will be paid on the ist December, 1915. 





The Stock is an investment authorised by “‘ The Trustee Act, 1893,” and 
Trustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price may al the 
time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent, 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent., will be received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., and may be forwarded either direct, or through the 
medium of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United Kingdom. 
Applications must be for even hundreds of pounds. 

Arrangements are being made for the receipt of applications for 
smaller amounts than {100 through the Post Office. 

Further payments will be required as follows :— 


£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 20th July, 
£15 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3rd August, 
the 17th August, 
£15 per cent. on Tuesday, the 31st August, 
on Tuesday, the 14th September, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 28th September, 
Tu , the 12th October, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 26th October. 


THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY orf toe BANK OF ENGLAND 
are authorised to receive applications for this Loan, which will take 
the form either of Inscribed Stock, or Bonds to Bearer, at the option 
of the Subscribers. — 

If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on the 
1st December, 1945, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to them- 
selves the right to redeem the Loan at par at any time on, or after, 
the 1st December, 1925, on giving three calendar months’ notice in 
the London Gazette. Both Capital and Interest will be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and at 
the Bank of Ireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on the 
1st June and rst December. Dividends on Stock will be paid by 
Warrant, which will be sent by post. Dividends on Bonds will be 
paid by Coupon. 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any time 
without payment of any fee ; and Bonds to Bearer will be exchangeable 
for Inscribed Stock on payment of a fee of one shilling per Bond. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 2oth July, 1915, 
under discount at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum. In case of 
default in the payment of any instalment by its proper date, the 
deposit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend 
payable on the 1st December, 1915, will be issued in exchange for the 
provisional receipts. As soon as these Scrip Certificates have been 
paid in full they can be inscribed (i.e., can be converted into Stock) ; 
or, they can be exchanged for Bonds to Bearer (as soon as these can be 
prepared) in denominations of {100, {200, £500, £1,000, £5,000 and 








£10,000. Inscribed Stock will be transferable in any sums which are 
multiples of a penny. 
CONVERSION of 
£3 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928. 
#2 10s. per Cent. Consols. 


£2 15s. per Cent. Annuities. 
£2 10s. per Cent. Annuities. 

Holders of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, will have the 
additional right, in respect of each £100 Stock (or Bonds) held by them, 
and fully-paid in cash, to exercise one or other of the four following 
options of conversion, provided application for conversion is made not 
later than the 30th October, 1915. 

OPTION I. CONVERSION OF £3 10s. PER CENT. WAR LOAN, 1925-1928. 
To exchange Stock (or Bonds) of £3 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1928, to an amount not exceeding {100 nominal, for fully- 
paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 1os. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, 





at the rate of {100 of the former, with a cash payment of {5 per 
cent. thereon, for {100 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the dividend of 
£1 tos. 11d. per cent. payable on the rst September, 1915, in 
a of the £3 ros. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928, surrendered, 
and a full half-year’s dividend of {2 5s. per Cent., payable on 
the rst December, 1915, in respect of the £4 ros. per Cent. War 
Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 2. CONVERSION OF {2 10S. PER CENT. CONSOLs. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 10s. per Cent. 
Consols, to an amount not exceeding {75 nominal, for fully-paid 
Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, at 
the rate of £75 of the former for {50 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter's 
dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, 
in respect of the {2 ros. per Cent. Consols surrendered, and a 
full half-year’s dividend of {2 5s. per cent., payable on the 1st 
December, 1915, in respect of the {4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

OPTION 3. CONVERSION OF {2 15S. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 15s. per Cent. 
Annuities, to an amount not exceeding {67 nominal, for fully- 
paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, 
at the rate of £67 of the former for {50 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter’s 
dividend of 13s. 9d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, 
in respect of the {2 15s. per Cent. Annuities surrendered, and a 
full half-year’s dividend of {2 5s. per cent. payable on the ist 
December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

Option 4. CONVERSION OF {2 10S. PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of {2 10s. per Cent. 
Annuities, to an amount not exceeding £78 nominal, for fully- 
paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, 
at the rate of £78 of the former for £50 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter's 
dividend of 12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, 
in respect of the {2 ros, per Cent. Annuities surrendered, and a 
full half-year’s dividend of {2 5s. per cent., payable on the 1st 
December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 
1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 





In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad or issues 
of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short-dated Securities) 
being made by His Majesty’s Government, for the purpose of carrying 
on the War, Stock and Bonds of this issue will be accepted at par, 
plus accrued interest, as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of 
subscriptions to such issues. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Brokers, and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect of cash 
applications for this issue bearing their Stamp; but no commission 
will be allowed in respect of applications for conversion. 

Application Forms for Cash Subscriptions may be obtained at the 
Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland; at any Bank or Money 
Order Office in the United Kingdom; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall 
and Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. ; and of the principal 
Stockbrokers. 

Application Forms for Conversion will be forwarded with each 
Letter of Allotment. 

The List of Applications will be closed on or before Saturday, 
the 10th July, 1915. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LonpDon, 


21st June, 1915. 
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